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What are 


‘DOG DAYS’ 
.--490 Silvertowns. 


Lot, simmering pavements — Sahara 
temperatures—and the long, long trail 
that puts you miles behind dull care! 


Spare those precious vacation days from 
the jar of tire troubles. 


Equip with Silvertown Balloons — the 
ideal hot weather tire equipment. 


to resist the ravages 
of heat. Silvertowns keep cool inside 
when the temperature soars outside. 
They give supreme dependability when 
dependability is appreciated most... 
at the height of a long tour. And more, 
never forget— 


Goodrich Silvertown Balloons give mile- 
ages equal to the best you ever got from 
any tire ever built for an automobile. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Fifth Avenue B, ALTMAN & CQO. 


MILLINERY STRATEGY 


The smart New Yorker realizes that her destiny lies upon her own head and 
so wisely contemplates the stunning new creations presented in the French 
Millinery Salon at Altman’s. 
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A cafe of Continental Europe 
on Park Avenue... . where 
savory food, deferential service 
and charming decoration 
make of luncheon and dinner 
a function rather than a mere 
matter of routine. 





CAFE CRILLON 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE 


lo EAST 48'/ TREET 


0.J.BAUMGARTEN 
PREZ AND GEN. MANAGER 


DECORATION BY WINOLD REIT 
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277 PARK AVE. 


COMPLETE RESTAURANT SERVICE TO APARTMENTS 
























SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIE FH STREET, NEW YORK 














Pioneers a 
New Era 


The Packard Six is convert- 
ing motorists from the 
| costly habit of buying new 
| cars every two or three 
years. 


The average Packard Six 
owner expects to keep his 
car more than five years— 
over twice as long as the 
car traded in. 


And Packard insures that 
owners may keep their cars 
without embarrassment. 
For Packard lines are pre- 
served from year to year 
and will be preserved until 
something still more beau- 
tifyl is found, which is 
wblikely. 


The improved Packard Six 
wall “convert additional 
thousands to Packard 
ownership. 


Now, with a refined beauty 
and even greater comfort, 
there is a forty per cent 
increase in power — and 
performance that makes 
it the most outstanding of 
all stock cars with one ex- 
ception—the improved 
Packard Eight — Boss of 
the Road. 


There is but one way to 
learn the ability of today’s 
Packard Six—to ride in it 
and to drive it, in traffic, 
on the open road and on 
the hills. 


This you are invited to do 
without obligation. 


ows 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


L_ 








The 
Packard Six 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, September 3 
to Friday, September 10.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O'Neill 
grows metaphysical and confused. You can, 
however, extract enough to warrant the 
effort. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—The active career of a Harlem 
harlot from the gutter to the grave. With 
Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull. Berasco, 
44, E. of B’way. 


THE GHOST TRAIN—A mystery play of the 
Maine woods, bootleggers, and a Flying 
Dutchman on wheels. Exvtrince, 42, W. of 
B’way. 


COMEDY 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—A hardy 
Barrie revival considerably helped by the 
able endeavors of Helen Hayes. Bijou, 45, 
W. of B’wav. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The Guild’s play of a 
criminal flutter in a boarding house. An 
excellent few moments by Jean Cadell. 


Guirp, 52, W. of Bway. 


LOOSE ANKLES—Another one of those amus- 
ing and bawdy themes of the professional 
love makers and their activities. BitTMore, 
47, W. ef B’wav. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—This should shock 
and amuse you. Avoid it if you are of 
tender mind. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE HOME ‘TOWNERS—An amusing comedy 
of how the friend from home very nearly 
broke up a romance. Hunpson, 44, E. of 
B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 


AMERICANA—A small revue with more than 
one highly entertaining sketch by J. P. 
McEvoy. Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 


SUNNY—The largest and most lavish of the 
current musical comedies. Mary Hay is no 
longer in it. New Amstrerpam, 42, W. of 
Bway. 


SCANDALS—A massive and amusing revue that 
outdocs its former appearances. With a 


deluge of stars. Arorto, 42, W. of Bway. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An excellent operet- 
ta derived from “It I Were King.” Good 
tunes, and well presented. Casino, B’way 


at 39, 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—Paris as it is not, but 
as it is hoped to be. Chiefly the Gertrude 
Hoffmann Girls. 447TH Street, 44, W. of 
Bway. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—AII the usual ingredients 
of a revue put together in the usual way. 
Giose, Bway at 46. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 
musical comedy with good lyrics and music 
by Rodgers and Hart. VaNnpersitr, 48, E. 
of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild of- 
fering “a revue that is small and intelligent. 
Garrick, 35, E. of Bway. 


IOLANTHE—A superb Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival that you should see at least once. 


Prymoutn, 45, W. of Bway. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Lots of girls and 
not much else. Winter Garpven, B’way 


at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


SOUR GRAPES—A comedy by Vincent Law- 
rence. With Alice Brady. Loncacrr, 48, 
W. of B’way. Mon., Sept. 6. 


SHANGHAI GESTURE—This delicate piece of 
low morality in China reopening. 46rn 
Street, 46, W. of B’way. Mon., Sept. 6. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR—A musical comedy 
with Vivienne Segal and Bernard Granville. 
Setwyn, 42, W. of B’way. Mon., Sept. 6. 


QUEEN HIGH—A musical comedy that has 
proved popular out of town. ‘Taken from 
“A Pair of Sixes.” AmBassapor, 48, W. 
of B’way. Wed., Sept. 8. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because ot 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINM!NT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 246 and Riverdale Ave. 
Dancing, until one o’clock, on an outdoor 
terrace above the Hudson. By motor: River- 
side Drive to Dyckman Street, B’way to 
230, left to Riverdale Ave. By subway 
West Side to 242nd St., taxi up the hill. 
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ABOUT. OWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.—Thir- 
ty-six Hoffmann Girls entertaining on a 
roof above Central Park. Ben Selvin’s or- 
chestra to dance to. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club Boys 
singing amusing ditties, and what few ce- 
lebrities are left in town. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Miller 
and Farrell entertaining New York’s smart- 
est summer clientele, and the Larry Siry 
orchestra. Dress usually formal. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Informal spirit, cool 
surroundings, and a comedy orchestra in the 
Village. 


FELTMANS’, Coney Island—A pleasant outdoor 
retreat from the excitement of Coney where 
you can dine and dance, 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Excellent music 
and rowdy. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: Atamac, Astor, BittMore Cas- 
capEs, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArvin, Ma- 
yestic, PENNSYLVANIA, and Wacporr. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEAU GESTE—An excellent picture of adven- 
ture and mystery in the French Foreign 
Legion. Crirerion, B’way at 44. 


SO THIS IS PARIS—A light and smart comedy 
by Lubitsch in his best manner. With 
Monte Blue and André Beranger. Cameo, 
42, E. of B’way. 


THE SCARLET LETTER—A fair adaptation 
of Hawthorne’s story accompanied by a 
splendid performance by Lillian Gish. 
CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 


BATTLING BUTLER—Buster Keaton in his 
newest and one of his funniest comedies. 
Lorw’s State, B’way at 45, week of Sept. 5. 


VARIETY—A triangle strongly unraveled by 
the Germans. Emil Jannings in a very 
worth while picture. R1iactro, B’way at 42. 


THE BIG PARADE—A well directed and well 
acted picture of the war. With John Gil- 
bert and Renée Adorée. Astor, B’way at 


45, 


BEN-HUR—The chariot race and the galley 
fight supplying many thrilling moments. 
Empsassy, B’way at 47. 


ART 


BRITISH POSTERS—Arr Center, 65 W. 56 
St. A fine collection of Wembley and Eng- 
lish trade posters. 


MODERNS PREFERRED—Danie s, 600 Madi- 
son. Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, Spencer, 
with some new examples. 


REWARDS—Granp CENTRAL GALLERY OF 
Art, atop the station. The seventy-nine 
members of this club display their favorite 
pictures. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 
don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


NATIVE CONTEMPORARIES—New Arr 
Circre, 35 W. 57. A fine showing of some 
of the best young painters in this country. 


NEW AMERICANS—Wevyue_e Ga tteries, 794 
Lexington. Canade, Ganso, Peggy Bacon, 
and a host of others with some new 
canvases. 


SPORTS 


TURF—Betmont Park, L.I. The Westchester 


Racing Assn.’s Autumn Meeting. Daily at 
2:30 p.m. Special trains for track on Long 
Island R.R. 


HORSE SHOW—FairrFietp County Hunt 
Crus, Westport, Conn. Fri. and Sat., Sept. 
3 and 4 at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Take New 
Haven R.R. from Grand ‘Central to West- 
port or South Norwalk and taxi to club. 


BASEBALL—Ar Potro Grounps. N.Y. vs. Bos- 
ton, Fri., Sept. 3, and Sat., Sept. 4; N.Y. 
vs. Philadelphia, Sun., Sept. 5. At YANKEE 
Stapium. N.Y. vs. Philadelphia, Mon., 
Sept. 6 (morn. and aft.); N.Y. vs. Boston, 
Tues., Sept. 7, through Thurs., Sept. 9. Last 
home games for Yankees. Daily at 3:30 

Morning 


p-m. Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. 
game at 10:30 a.m. 














For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 
Also in Size 31 for Small Women 


Bramley 


Reg. in the U. 8. Pat. Off. 


COMPOSE TWoO-PIECE DRESS 


For FALL AND WINTER 


Model 79 — Bramley Composé 
two-piece dress for fall and winter 
that the smart younger set is now 
wearing introduces the new fash- 
ion of contrast with its jumper of 
silk crépe piped to match 
its velveteen skirt. 29.50 
MADEMOISELLE’S FROCK SHOP 
Third Floor 
Bramley Fashions are originated 
and patented by Franklin Simon 
& Co. and our rights will be 
fully enforced 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 
cA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave. , 37thand 38th Sts., New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by FRANKLIN SIMON & Co,, INC. 
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Decorated | 


an unparalleled exhibition of reck- 
less gallantry and heroic love 


in 
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w ‘Pretty much of a triumph 


“The first photodrama to give 
a true conception of life in 
the French Foreign Legion, 
its heterogeneous mass, its 
paucity of pay, the grilling 
sun, - _— of water, and 
that gift — liberty.” 
f ge Re on Hall, Times & 
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for all concerned in its manu- gent 
facture.” pare” ond 
—Richard Watts, Herald-Tribune cri 





heads a famous cast distinguished 
by the brilliance of its acting 


2.30 — Twice Daily — 8.30 


Alt the reserved- seat 
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RONALD COLMAN | 


Broadway and 44th Street 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


O RETURN to a sore subject, 
the pay-as-you-enter bus regula- 
tion gets more disagreeable as 
time goes on. Any one who approves 
of the idea should try getting on a bus 
on a rainy day. The vehicle is prac- 
tically empty. The platform is crowd- 
ed. You wait in the mud while a 





man gets a five-dollar bill changed. 
Everybody grumbles. In the press the 
conductor is unable to see if everybody 
is safely aboard and rings the bell, 
leaving you in the street, or dragging 
you forward, half on and half off. If 
you manage to get on you say to him 
that you think the arrangement un- 
pleasant. He says, “Well, it’s easier 
for us.” Only when you sit down 
do you see a ray of hope. A placard 





says the company intends to let patrons 
vote for or against pay-as-you-enter. 
It is to be hoped that, if this is not 
a bluff, the conductors will not be 
the ones who collect and turn in the 
ballots. 


R. CARROLL’S “Vanities” 
have opened, and the first night 

with the seats priced at a hundred dol- 
lars has become a memory. How many 





people, if any, bought seats we do not 
know, but we do know that a great, 
great many go free to openings, be- 
ing editors, critics, politicians, or 
friends. We have one of those $100 
tickets. It looks like gold, but we 
have bitten it and found it is only 
pasteboard. While we were wonder- 
ing why Mr. Carroll didn’t mark his 
tickets a thousand dollars, we learned 
that the Marx Brothers had announced 
ten thousand as the price of their next 
opening. 


HERE is always something new 

under the sun. This time it is a 
new reason for not keeping an en- 
gagement. We encountered the lady 
concerned some while afterward and 
asked the inevitable question. “I 
couldn’t come,” she said. “I had to 
rub my canary’s leg with oil.” Evi- 
dently our emotions were visible 
through the social mask. “A mosquito 
bit him right on the knee joint,” she 
averred seriously. We were too dum- 
founded even to pay the obvious com- 
pliment when she inquired, “How 
would you feel if you were that size 
and a mosquito bit you on a joint?” 


ROGRESS continues. They are 

putting through a state road along 
the top of the Palisades and down to 
Nyack, cutting down magnificent trees 
as they go with a ruthlessness that 
arouses indignation. This is unfor- 
tunate enough, but there is a worse 
evil attacking this particular bit of 
rurality. One of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, to whom it was observed that the 
quiet was refreshing, shrugged his 
shoulders dubiously. “It used to be, 
but now there’s so many aeroplanes 
going up the Hudson—” It is worth 
a thought that this complaint about fly- 


ing machines overhead is likely to 
be a general one within a decade or 
so. 


E believe that in looking back 
upon the last week the historian 
will mark it chiefly because it saw the 
death of President Eliot of Harvard. 


HE above is said without inten- 
tion to belittle the memory of 
Rudolph Valentino, and in sorrow over 


qrekets 





the unpleasant spectacle that followed 
his courageous and lonesome death. 
After seeing that fifteen-block line of 
vacant-faced, doltish tabloid readers 
one realized that society has much to 
be ashamed of. 


E ARE in sympathy with al- 
most everything the Puliman 
Company does, but sometimes it makes 


ate Xx 
BAS 


us impatient. ‘The bloom is off the 
rose, for instance, on its old joke about 
the water taps in the washrooms of its 
cars. We think the directors ought to 
have a long and hearty final laugh and 
then order all the taps marked “Cold.” 


. 
STORY IS TOLD of an amia- 


ble fellow named Mahlon Blaine, 
sailor, artist, and man about the world, 
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and of his adventures in hunting the 
now famous New Jersey leopard. At 
once, on the announcement of the 
leopard’s escape, Blaine went to Co- 
lumbia and obtained the services of 
two Malay students there, experienced 
“beaters” on their native peninsula. 
Then he went to Bridgeport and got 
two Sumatran gazelle hounds; then to 
a certain tramp schooner in dock where 
he obtained some big-game rifles. And 
thus, completely equipped, he entered 
the Jersey jungles. Preceded by the 
Malay boys, beating gongs in the tra- 
ditional manner, holding in leash the 
gazelle hounds already sniffing for 
wild meat, and followed by two men 
with elephant guns, he set forth, con- 
fident that his methods could not fail. 


HEIR first encounter was with a 

picnic of forty East Siders, busily 
strewing the landscape with near-beer 
bottles. Next they got into difficulties 
with a regiment or two of troops, also 
looking for the canny leopard. All of 
a Saturday night they pressed forward, 
circling trees carefully, beating the 
gongs. After one interval of four or 
five hours following a fresh trail, they 
eventually treed an animal, let fire 
with an elephant gun, and killed a 
house cat. A few more hours were 
spent with the hounds hot on another 
scent—ending up at a fox’s earth. 
Finally the professionals gave up and 
put their money on the amateurs. 


Contact 


ITH the National Aéronautical 

Exhibit resuscitating the Sesqui- 
Centennial these weeks, we have re- 
newed our inquiries as to where all 
the airplanes are going which seem to 
use the Hudson as a “green line.” 
And our investigations have revealed 
astonishing facts. For one, New 
York has at its disposal an air-taxi 
service. All you have to do is call 
Garden City 1580 and a Curtiss am- 
phibian will meet you at any pier on 
the Hudson by the time you can get 
to that pier in a mere land taxi. 

At least fifty planes are operated in 
the vicinity by fifteen companies, so 
it is no wonder that we are wakened 
every morning by the hum of pro- 
pellers. ‘The Curtiss Flying Service 
alone, with a fleet of sixteen planes, 
carries approximately 4,000 passengers 
a year, with a mileage of 170,000, 
according to that amiable and well 
informed organization the Aéronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce over on 





Madison Avenue, which, we discov- 
ered, has been for years fostering the 
strenuous art of flying all over these 
States. 

The Curtiss-Metropolitan Airplane 
Company, they say, operates the am- 
phibians and seaplanes which pick up 
passengers or freight at piers and take 
them to the nearest landing field, 
where the transfer is made to land 
machines. ‘Two enterprising firms, in 
fact, advertise this service in connec- 
tion with their own: the Cunard Line 
and the McAlpin Hotel. The Colum- 
bia Yacht Club pier at Eighty-second 
Street is the favorite landing space on 
the Hudson. 


D URING August the Curtiss am- 
phibians were operated daily be- 
tween Port Washington and Saratoga, 
up the Hudson. In addition to racing 
forms, etc., passengers were carried at 
fifty dollars a head (each way), the 
plane leaving West Eighty-second 
Street at six A.M. Otherwise the rate is 
approximately a dollar a mile, although 
“hops,” equivalent to a turn around 
the park in a land taxi, are five dol- 
lars. Generally the trip must be made 
to the nearest landing field (Garden 
City or Westbury, Long Island) by 
car or train; but no other preparation 
is necessary, since the proper equipment 
of flying suit, goggles, and the like, 
is always available at the hangars for 
extended trips. 

The General Airways System is an- 
other leader, operating with seven 
planes: and one of them alone, Sikor- 
sky’s huge sixteen-passenger twin- 
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motored plane Yorktown, carried 
4,000 passengers during the last year 
(in only 400 flights) and besides that 
carried 5,000 pounds of freight. If 
you’ want a ride on this big bird, call 
Circle’ 10177 and make a reservation. 


PR Esivts these private commercial 
lines, three daily mail routes 
operate out of the city: the Trans- 
continental, leaving Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, every 
morning for “Chicago and the West 
Coast; the Overnight to Chicago 
every evening; and the Colonial, 
which has been in operation only a 
month, and carries mail from New 
York to Boston. Fifteen red-white- 
and-blue striped special air-mail boxes, 
scattered all the way from Broadway 
and Wall Street to the Grand Central 
Station, facilitate this service, but we 
have never yet seen any one put a 
letter into one of them. However, 
we are told that any mail box will do, 
although the service may not be so 
expeditious. Air-mail stamps _ cost 
eight, sixteén and twenty-four cents 
respectively, according to the zones 
covered—and a special air-mail stamp 
is not necessary any more than a spe- 
cial delivery stamp, if “Air Mail” is 


specifically indicated. 
A MAN WHO HAD been hit by a 
truck was carried into an uptown 
drug store and after receiving first-aid 
treatment still showed signs of being in 
pain. The driver of the truck (rare 
soul) inquired whether he should call 
an ambulance or the victim’s own 
doctor. “Call Murray Hill 0000,” 
demanded the sufferer. “Doctor, hell! 
I want my lawyer.” 


Mr. Taft’s Murray Bay 


S HE has done for twenty-five 

out of the last thirty-five years, 
Mr. William Howard Taft has been 
spending the summer at Murray Bay 
in Quebec. His sixty-ninth birthday 
on September 15 will find him look- 
ing some years less than that, a little 
less stout than he once was, but as 
jovial and as much a part of the Ca- 
nadian colony as ever. Earlier in the , 
summer he was ill, but now one again 
sees him on the golf course, which 
skirts the St. Lawrence River, and 
hears him laughing easily and heart- 
ily at a good shot, exclaiming “Pif- 
fle” or “‘Posh” at a bad one. His unpre- 
tentious cottage, on the same grounds 

















smelt so 
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as his brother’s, is between the rail- 
road on the shore and the highway 
higher up the side of the hill. The 
porch overlooks the river, which is 
twelve miles wide at Pointe au Pic. 

The Chief Justice is almost an un- 
official mayor of Murray Bay. His 
interest is deep in this smaller scale 
Newport of Canada. One realizes it 
when seeing him stroll with Mrs. Taft 
down the main street and past the two 
general merchandise stores. His stops 
to chat about this and that are nu- 
merous, but it is noteworthy that they 
are almost exclusively with the older 
generation. A great many of the 
younger generation do not recognize 
the only living ex-President of the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact he has but to 
return to his cottage to be very much 
in the younger set. Almost always 
one or more of his three children are 
there and most of his ten grandchil- 
dren. His life is quite simple; in his 
establishment there are his secre- 













tary and a few well trained servants. 

Mr. Taft’s ménage cannot com- 
pare with Governor General Byng’s 
equipage. Canada’s ruler is no be- 
liever in President Coolidge’s theory 
of traveling in a compartment. He 
comes to Murray Bay in his private 
train of six or seven cars, with a staff 
of twenty-six, ranging from his First 
Secretary to the vice-assistant door- 
opener. ‘Train and staff are parked 
on a siding while he removes to his 
cottage. 


HE Governor General’s entour- 

age is a gem in the modest crown 

of Murray Bay. The colony has 
changed little in his time, or in ex- 
President Taft’s. One of the few 
social fortresses remaining on the con- 
tinent, it is an unassuming stronghold, 
its arms an almost arrant simplicity, 
its chief breastwork its inaccessibility. 
Week-ends are unknown; guests 
come for fortnights, each household 
carefully scheduling its summer. Ca- 
nadians and Americans are numerical- 
ly almost equal. There is an old- 
school air about the place. The gen- 
tle custom of picnics is preserved; so 
also the dogcart. Qn the porch of 
each house overlooking the golf- 
course; hangs a telescope or an opera 
glass through which to seek the lord 
and master when luncheon is on the 
table. There are polite dances at the 
hotel which last only until midnight. 


“Well, Harry, Pve made up my mind.” 


“What about, dear?” 


“T want Angeline to be a dramatic soprano.” 


9 


The two trains a day and the river 
steamer’s stop are events. Conversa- 
tion is easy, intimate, and usually 
about golf. 


Biting the Hand 


LEWELYN POWYS, in “The 
Verdict of Bridlegoose,” charm- 
ingly refers to the Century Club as a 
“fortress of senile Philistines” and a 
place “where everybody is trying to 
live up to some objective standard of 
deportment which has its origin in the 
fussy, exacting taste of some wretched 
head-waiter.” Those English authors! 
There is a sequel. A sister of the 
Powys brothers had asked a certain 
New Yorker to be nice to Llewelyn 
at a time when he had just returned 
from Africa. The gentleman was— 
dinners, etc.—and one day had him to 
lunch at the Century Club, where he 
listened to Mr. Powys’ talk of himself 
and his books and finally suggested 
he’d like to have Powys send him a 
copy of “Ebony and Ivory,” signed. 
Powys left and about fifteen minutes 
later a messenger came with not only 
this title but three books, and a bill 
for them: two by Llewelyn and one 
by his brother. 


Notes 


O far as can be made out, Italians 

are of, the happy minority who 
thoroughly enjoy Manhattan in sum- 
mer. Every one in Little Italy spends 
his days and nights in the street and 
loves it. Business, sport, social calls, 
politics, love-making, quarrels, meals, 
rest, everything goes on in the streets 
or the gutters, on the sidewalks and 
curbs, in doorways or in windows as 
far out as possible. And a fiesta is held 
every few weeks. 

The most recent of the fiestas, we 
were fortunate enough to catch at 
its height on a Sunday night. It 
was in honor of Santa Filomena. 
There was a parade of autoinobiles in 
which several red-fire pieces flared 
from each car. There were firecrack- 
ers and come-back balls and ticklers 
and confetti and serpentine. Houston 
Street, from Macdougal to Thompson, 
was bright as Times Square with bril- 
liant whorls of electric lights. Flags 
and bunting decked the street above 
and gay booths lined both sides. 

A male opera singer in a sailor hat 
which he removed two inches from 
his head each time there was an ex- 
ceptional burst of applause from the 
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crowd that blocked 
the street, sang arias 
from “Fra Diavolo” 
with all the accepted 
gestures, as rivulets 
of perspiration 
coursed down from 
under the skimmer 
and ran into his eyes. 
A jazz band dis- 
pensed dance music 
on one side street 
where a “block par- 
ty” had been going 
on for three nights; 
a military band 
played frantically on 
another side street; 
and a_ brilliantly 
lighted shrine con- 
tained a resplendent 
figure of Filomena 
in tinsel robes reclining at full length 
upon a Parisian chaise-longue. 


IRE escapes, made into oriental 

balconies by the use of lanterns, 
flowers and streamers of paper, were 
crowded with gayly clad celebrants as 
far up as six stories—with the inter- 
vening windows holding from one to 
three “leaners” each. Skyrockets burst 
into colored stars in the sky and auto- 
mobile traffic was completely blocked 
by the coatless crowd on the street. 
And when a miniature merry-go- 
round on a wagon drew up to a curb, 
there was a scramble and a fight for 
position such as no Marion Talley ever 
drew on an opening night at the 
Metropolitan. We thought this scram- 
ble was for first rides, but not at all— 
the little boys of the neighborhood 
were accepting black eyes cheerfully 


for the honor of turning the crank 
which made the merry-go-round go 
around! 

In short, a periodic excursion into 
this section of the city almost always 
proves diverting and it is especially so 
now that roasting ears are steaming in 
enormous street kettles and wine 
presses of every size crowd the side- 
walks in front of various shops and 
harvest festivals are due almost any 
moment. 


Old Order 
NCOUNTERING a friend fum- 


ing over his frustrated efforts to 
see a certain millionaire acquaintance 
even though he had an appointment, 





we were interested in his recollection 
of a visit in 1906 to Russell Sage’s 
office, only two blocks away from the 
labyrinthine and well ordered citadel 
of the modern magnate he had just 
left. He found Sage in a dusty cor- 
ner washing off the rim of a prehistoric 
derby with an old toothbrush. 

Russell Sage, the millionaire’s con- 
fidant went on, began his business life 
as an errand boy in his brother’s gro- 
cery store in Troy and finished it as 
president or other prominent officer of 
twenty-two railway and_ telegraph 
companies in New York City—yet he 
used to ride downtown in one of the 
busses which went down Broadway 
to the foot of Wall Street. 

These busses were like big round 
beetles, drawn by two horses. Scorbutic 
drivers sat high in front and peered 
down through a hole to see that pas- 
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sengers paid their nickel fare. You 
could get six-fare tickets for a quar- 
ter. Russell Sage used to buy a quar- 
ter’s worth and frequently, it is said, 
he would sit near the deposit box and 
take the nickels from the passengers 
as they entered and then deposit tick- 
ets, thus profiting a nickel on every 
five fares. 


NOTHER tale of the eccentric 

millionaire concerns his Elevated 
riding. We think it was originally re- 
lated in the book by Charles Chapin, 
former city editor of the Evening 
World. Sage and Chapin were going 
downtown together. ‘They mounted 
the platform abreast, but at the gate 
Sage dashed ahead, showed a pass to 
the gateman and went on through. 
Chapin was left to fish for a nickel 
and buy a ticket. Afterward Sage 
explained, “I could have taken you in 
on my pass, too, but I didn’t think it 
would be fair to the stockholders.” 


Oasis - 
PPARENTLY the eccentricities 


of our local construction jags 
are in a fair way toward setting up 
another oasis of private residences; this 
newer Murray Hill being on the crest 
of the Park Avenue hill from Sixty- 
seventh to Seventieth. Below, the 
Seventh Regiment Armory shuts it off 
and, above, the prospect of a forty- 
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story apartment house on the old 
Presbyterian Hospital site seems about 
to provide a northern barrier. Mr. 
James T. Lee, who acquired fame by 
building the Shelton Hotel, is a mem- 
ber of the syndicate arranging this 
latter project. 

The crest of the Park Avenue hill 
above the armory has been, in the 
memory of those born since the Mc- 
Kinley era, associated always with 
substantiality. Nurse-maids patrolling 
the street were ever gorgeously uni- 
formed and infant equipage glorious. 
As why not? since the residents of the 
neighborhood include Percy R. Pyne, 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, the Hon- 
orable J. S. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. 
William Sloane, and similar puissant 
persons, 


Obit 
Oc a rainy day last week, when 


the newspapers belonged to 
Valentino, there was a seven-line no- 
tice in one newspaper which announced 
the simultaneous decease in New 
York, also through peritonitis, of 
Milton Feasley, another young man 
in his thirties, whose audience had been 
perhaps twice the size of the screen 
star’s. 

Mr. Feasley was the youthful fa- 
ther of halitosis. Also he was per- 
haps the most successful advertising 
man in this country. Once upon a 
time he graduated from a Chicago 
newspaper to write ads for Listerine, 
which excellent product nobody seemed 
particularly anxious to buy in those 
days. 

So Mr. Feasley spoke thus to his 
gaping sales force: “If you should 
find yourself accidentally sitting be- 
side a social leader and she would have 
invited you to tea the next day except 
for your halitosis, wouldn’t that be a 
good reason to use Listerine?” 

The sales force agreed with him 
that it would. 

Whereupon, it is said, was born the 
principle of advertising through fear, 
of telling people disagreeable truths 
about themselves. ‘“‘Always a brides- 
maid—never a bride.” “Even your 
best friend will not tell you.” Then 
down in the corner just one insidious 
little word—halitosis. Mr. Feasley 
called it “whisper copy.” 


ILTON FEASLEY was of Po- 

lish extraction, a brother of 
Newton Fuessle, the novelist. _Origi- 
nally his name was Fuessle. He was 


a slender, immaculately tailored man, 
with prematurely gray hair. Possess- 
ing a strong dash of cynicism, the 
father of halitosis had a secret ambi- 
tion to write a novel. His private 
office was furnished rather as a draw- 


S°arrtsey 


ing room, but—despite this luxury— 
his firm last year did a business of five 
million dollars. 

Mr. Feasley’s cynicism was mani- 
fested even in his attitude toward his 
public. He was wont solemnly to read 
aloud halitosis ads before parties at his 
partner’s home in Princeton, N. J., 
where frequently a good laugh was 
had by all. Fear and vanity and such 
human emotions he played on, but it 
must be said that he persuaded mil- 
lions to rinse their mouths and intro- 
duced sanitation where it had never 
been thought of before. 

Once Mr. Feasley was summoned 
before a censorship committee of ad- 
vertising agencies. They accused him 
in a perfume advertisement of invent- 
ing the amorous successes of a certain 
young girl. The committee demanded 
that he produce an affidavit from the 
fair one to the effect that she actu- 
ally had enslaved men by using this 
perfume. 

“You are quite right, gentlemen,” 
replied Mr. Feasley, “but I too have 
a similar affidavit to demand. In an- 
other advertisement passed by you all 
I wish an affidavit from the ladies 
mentioned, to the effect that they are 
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really contented.” He turned to the 
well known ad: “Milk from con- 
tented cows.” 


Misnomer 
JOURNEYING to an Erie ferry 


on a. misty night not long ago, we 
were happy to see, as we crossed Elev- 
enth Avenue, horsemen still riding up 
and down and waving red lanterns in 
front of the slow-moving trains that 
puff up and down the river front. 
Each time we journey back we are 
afraid they will have been done away 
with, for they are vestiges of an 
earlier day, the legislature’s arbitra- 
tion between the interests of the rail- 
roads and the interests of safety. Be- 
ing romantic, we hope they will con- 
tinue until that far day when the 
tracks are elevated above the street. 

It is to Mr. Hearst, it will be re- 
membered, that Eleventh Avenue owes 
its misnomer of “Death Avenue.” 
This as a result of innumerable dis- 
mal cartoons depicting the river-front 
street as a thoroughfare populated by 
demoniac locomotives bent on run- 
ning over unhappy little babies. As a 
matter of fact, the locomotives are far 
from being the monsters Mr. Hearst 
depicted. Meek and slowly puffing, 
they go about their business with all 
the decorum of a middle-aged clerk. 
The mysterious Paul Reveres of misty 
nights resolve themselves, by daylight, 
into prosaic men on shaggy, plodding 
ponies, dutifully waving red flags. 


HE river front that they traverse 

continues to be one of Manhat- 
tan’s pleasantest strolling grounds. 
The brown wall of buildings to the 
east cuts off the city and gives one a 
feeling of isolation, the cobbled way is 
broad and the life of the water front, 
despite the efficient bleakness of the 
transatlantic docks, diverting. One 
can indulge in such adventures as 
boarding a liner about to sail, with- 
out the excuse of seeing a friend off, 
and promenade on the boat deck until 
the stewards’ gongs sound. 

Farther north, above Twenty-third 
Street, the way lies by less pretentious, 
and messier, nautical activities— 
freighters unloading, a windjammer 
or two, tugboats, lighters. ‘The con- 
sciousness that New York is a seaport 
becomes more intense. Also the iso- 
lation. It is not until one emerges at 
Forty-second Street that he is re-en- 
veloped by the thunderous bustle of 
traffic. —Tue New YorkKErs 
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LMOST every 
man at some 
time or other 


feels civilization hem- 
ming him in, feels a 
desire to break away; 
but it is not generally 
known that this feeling 
occasionally invades 
even the circles of the 
upper class, where hap- 
piness reigns day and 
night. 

After all, Ritz Carlton 
of the Carltons of New 
York and Southampton was a man. 
He had even been a father, as Ritza 
and Hugh Canfield proved. He, too, 
rebelled. Perhaps, in spite of the 
money he had inherited, the clubs he 
belonged to, the harmless golf he 
played—in spite of all that he stood 
for, there was something primitive 
in him. 

It is a serious thing when a man 
wakes up in the morning and decides 
that although it is a perfect day and 
although he has a golf engagement 
with a friend he will not play—that 
he will put on white flannels and his 
new white and brown tennis shoes 
instead. One morning Ritz Carlton 
did this. It was not merely that he 
got out the wrong side of the bed; it 
was a greater thing. He went into 
the shoe closet in his dressing room 
and glanced over the rows and rows 
of shoes arranged there. Among the 
tennis shoes he noted his all-white 
shoes, his white and black shoes, his 
old white and brown shoes, and his 
new white and brown shoes. 

His face hardened. Grimly and 
silently, and then impetuously, he 
thrust his feet into a pair of not abso- 
lutely clean bedroom slippers and went 
down to breakfast. 


N absolutely perfect cantaloupe 
and absolutely perfect toast, cof- 
fee, and oatmeal were placed before 
him; and yet he was not satisfied— 
in fact, the very perfection of the 
food seemed to fan the tiny flame 
that was rising in him. A stubborn, 
ugly thought had lodged itself in his 
mind. Why should he do what he was 
told to do? What right had they to 
presume that he would not have pre- 
ferred his cantaloupe a little green? 
Why must he always be sheltered? 
Then came Ritza. She looked at 
his white flannels a little suspiciously 
as she sat down, and after a moment 


THE RITZ CARLTONS 





MR. CARLTON CRASHES THROUGH 


said: “I thought you were playing 
golf, Dad. I’m using the tennis court 
this morning, you know; Sepia Bilt- 
more is coming over.” 

“That’s all right, dear,” he said in a 
peculiar voice. “Just because I said I 
was going to play golf I don’t have 
to, do I?” 


HE left the table as he spoke and 
went toward the door; and 
Ritza, her attention attracted by the 
odd intensity of his tone, looked after 
him, her mouth falling open at sight of 
the bedroom slippers. 

Mrs. Carlton was in the hall. “Good 
heavens, Ritz!” she exclaimed, won- 
dering if her senses were deceiving 
her. “What on earth’s come over you! 
Look at your feet! You must be 
losing your mind.” 

He stopped short and stuffing his 
hands deep into his pockets, regarded 
his wife’s chubby person coldly. In 
the distance the startled face of the 
secretary had appeared in a doorway. 
“Can’t I put on bedroom slippers if I 
want to without the house falling 
down!” he asked, half gritting his 
teeth. 

“But you’ve got twenty pairs of 
shoes in your closet,” she said, her 
hand going to her head unsteadily. “I 
asked the housekeeper to have the valet 
check them over only last week.” 

“But suppose I want to wear bed- 
room slippers!” he said, leaning toward 
her with terrible sweetness. ‘What 
then?” And he turned abruptly and 


went toward the living room, scuffing 
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a little. Some maga- 
zines Were Care- 
fully arranged in a 
row on the center ta- 
ble. He passed his 
hand along them, 
mussing them up, and 
continued out onto the 
terrace, cl osing the 
door a little less quietly 
than he might have. 

After standing a 
moment as if petrified, 
Mrs. Carlton hurried nerv- 
ously into the dining room. 
“Ritza! What can have happened to 
your father? Have you noticed him?” 

““He’s probably mad because Sepia 
and I are going to use the tennis 
court this morning,” said Ritza reas- 
suringly. 

There the matter rested for the time 
being, and a false sense of security 
settled over the household. 

But Ritz smoldered out on the ter- 
race ominously, his determination to 
assert himself strengthened by the op- 
position with which his every action 
had been received. He wandered 
morosely past the tennis court, the 
bowling green, the badminton and 
quoits courts to the croquet lawns and 
taking a half a dozen balls from the 
croquet house began viciously to hit 
them up and down. The click of the 
balls came faintly down the wind and 
into one of the morning rooms, where 
Mrs. Carlton was sitting. 

“Tt’s Dad practicing,” said Ritza 
from the window. 

“But he hates the game,” said Mrs. 
Carlton. 

Their eyes met and held for a long 
moment. Again there hovered the 
presence of a strange, incomprehensi- 
ble danger, and again it passed. 

Toward eleven o’clock a footman 
brought a message to Mrs. Carlton 
that Mr. Park Lane had telephoned 
to find out if Mr. Carlton were going 
to play golf with him as per arrange- 
ment. 

“Where is Mr. Carlton?” she 
asked. 

“He cannot be found, madam,” 
said the footman; “and the head 
chauffeur tells me he has not gone 
out.” 

“Have they checked all the cars?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

With a queer, gold feeling about 
her heart she went downstairs and, 
seeing one of the driveway rakers at 
the front of the house, went out and 
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Clutching letters 





—suddenly an army of cars ap- 
pears from nowhere. 


you hope to mail on the 
boat train you wait and 
wait, whereupon— 


which 





—a French fellow suf- 
ferer exclaims in dra- 
matic tones that he has 
waited 
heure.” 


“une demt- 


after they run over you. 





You don’t wait to argue in 
Paris, where they arrest you 
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Emboldened by 
and the way seeming clear, 
you start out again when— 





Failed again. Well, that’s that. 
Just wait for the miserable 
things to pass, until— 


THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS—— 


spoke to him. He had not seen Mr. 
Carlton, but Tim Mudget— 

“Have him brought here,” said Mrs. 
Carlton. 

Tim Mudget was dripping with per- 
spiration and breathing painfully in 
gasps, his eyes staring with excitement. 
It seemed he had been raking the 
drive a mile or so from the house, and 
had suddenly looked up and seen Mr. 
Carlton pass by, walking. Almost 


paralyzed with fright, he had dropped 
his rake and run to the house. 
“He was walking, you say?” said 
Mrs. Carlton in a queer dry voice. 
“T saw him on his two feet with 
my two eyes, mum.” Tim nervously 


twisted the hem of his raking smock. 
Mrs. Carlton made a noise in her 
throat. “Have the chauffeurs get out 
the racing car,” she said shrilly. “He 
hasn’t walked for twenty years. Oh, 
dear! What can have happened?” 
In a few moments the rattle of the 
exhaust told that the racing car had 
taken up the pursuit, and after twenty 
minutes Ritz Carlton again stood in the 
front hall of his palatial residence. 
“Ritz!” cried Mrs. Carlton, fling- 
ing herself upon him. “Are you:all 
right? Look at me!” 
He pushed her away from him. 
“Of course, I’m all right. Can’t I 
take a stroll if I want to?” Then 


seeing her still distracted face, he 
changed his tone suddenly. “I’m sor- 
ry, dear, I worried you. I don’t know 
what got into me. Forgive me.” 

In her agitation the poor woman 
failed to notice that his teeth were 
clenched as he spoke. “Oh, Ritz!” 
she sobbed, sinking on to a settee and 
dabbing her eyes with her handker- 
chief. “How could you! And Park 
Lane called up to find out why you 
didn’t come to the club as you said 
you would. You must call him up 
and apologize to him, Ritz.” 

“All right, dear, I will,” he said 
obediently, going toward the east den. 
When he had closed the door after 
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him, however, his sweetness vanished, 
and the grim lines reappeared around 
his mouth. “I won’t,” he said aloud. 
“Can’t I break an engagement if I 
want to? I won’t apologize, I won’t.” 

Sepia Biltmore stayed for lunch, al- 
though Mrs. Carlton, after all that 
had happened, would have preferred 
it if the family could have eaten alone. 
Yet nothing frightful occurred. To 
all appearances Ritz was perfectly nor- 
mal. He sat quietly while the others 
talked about this and that, occasionally 
breaking in with some remark about 
golf or the liquor question. And after 
the meal Mrs. Carlton went upstairs 
with a feeling of immense relief, to 
take a badly needed rest. 

Ritz Carlton, however, had not 
done all that he was going to do. 
At half-past three, after he had re- 
cruited his energies, he ordered a car 
and without a word got in it. “To the 
beach,” he said sharply. 

Scarcely crediting his senses, the 
man drove off slowly and pulled up at 
some distance from the bathhouses. 

“Go right up to the entrance,” said 
Ritz. “And now, come back for me 
in an hour,” he added, getting out. 


As every one knows, Southampton 
bathes only in the morning; in the af- 
ternoon the maids and serving men 
from the great houses are allowed to 
gather on the beach while off duty and 
enjoy themselves. No well born per- 
son has ever seen the afternoon sun 
on those bathhouses. So it is easy 
to understand what happened at Carl- 
ton House when the returning chauf- 
feur made known Ritz’s whereabouts. 

All that had gone before was as 
nothing compared to this. Even Ritza 
blanched. She and Mrs. Carlton, the 
secretary, the housekeeper, and some 
of the maids gathered in an upper 
room and clung together in terror. 

“Call the doctor,” said Mrs. Carl- 
ton, wringing her hands. “He has 
gone crazy. I should have known 
it this morning when he was knocking 
those croquet balls around.” 

All this while Ritz lay, floating on 
his back in the Atlantic Ocean. With- 
in fifty feet of him a butler was swim- 
ming, but he did not mind. He was 
happy—he was at peace with the 
world. He had rebelled against the 
conventions that hemmed him in, and 
it seemed to him that he had vindicated 
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his manhood. After a while, seeing 
a little crowd on the beach and recog- 
nizing the figures of the secretary and 
the housekeeper, he swam ashore. “You 
may tell Mrs. Carlton that I will be 
home shortly,” he said with a smile. 
“Tell her I am all right now.” 

The doctor met him in the hall and, 
after quizzing him a little, spoke of 
strong coffee. “Perhaps you’ve been 
drinking too much of it lately.” 

“No,” said Ritz, laying a friendly 
hand on his shoulder. “It isn’t that, 
doctor. I can’t explain now, but I’m 
all right. It is Mrs. Carlton we must 
think of. Go to her and get some 
strength in her if you can. I will come 
when you want me.” 

After the doctor had left him, Ritz 
picked up a telephone. “Hello. Is 
Mr. Lane in? ... Hello. Is this you, 
Park? Sorry I couldn’t get to the 
club this morning. I called up to 
apologize. Forgive me, will you— 
and how about a game tomorrow?” 

Then, learning that Mrs. Carlton 
wished to see him, he went obediently 
upstairs and tiptoed down the passage 
to where the doctor stood beckoning. 
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—EVEN THE FRENCH CAN’T CROSS THEM 
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yy —/inally you take your life 
in one hand and grab the 


Frenchman with the other 


and make a wild dash. 
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You hear grinding of 
gears, “Mon Dieus,” and 
“Sacré Caurs”?—but 
youre across. 


As you receive the Frenchman’s eloquent thanks 
you learn that the boat train has pulled out. And 
that is also that! 
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I heard 


HE CALLS ON HIS AUNT AT 
HER HOTEL 
[: gold letters “1860,” made the 
door look like a mahogany monu- 
ment to the boys who died in the 
Civil War. The Nephew knocked, 
then waited like a numb finger and 
stared at a lady sitting in front of a 
desk an entire city block down the 
hall. “It’s not a corridor in a hotel, 
it’s a bowling alley,” he thought; 
“and I’m the ninth pin.” 

But suddenly the door opened and 
there was his Aunt looking like Niag- 
ara Falls—or Lake Michigan, he re- 
vised, remembering her habitat. Niag- 
ara stared at him over the top of her 
falls and snarled in a bluff attempt to 
be cordial: 

“T thought sumbuddy 
knock.” 

He went in. There was a cold-look- 
ing room, mauve steam heat flooding 
it to the molding. A mauve couch, 
mauve chairs, seven potted plants— 
all cold. Cold lavender tulips, cold 
freesias, cold hyacinths, the color of 
lilacs. 

“Unbelievable,” thought the Neph- 
ew, staring; “flowers aren’t cold-look- 
ing. But these are. Niagara Falls has 
frozen them.” 

Niagara asked conventional ques- 
tions and made tart remarks. 


HE Nephew disappeared into a cold 

lavender chair with warm cush- 
ions, his thin body bending into it like 
a warm stick of licorice. He crossed 
his angular knees, he ran his bony 
fingers around the brocade design on 
the chair arm, he bent his sullen eyes 
out from under his yellow brow to 
the fish eyes of Niagara. 

“Yes, I suppose it is worse than in 
Chicago,” said the Nephew in a tired 
voice, answering a remark she had al- 
ready forgotten. 

“What?” croaked Niagara, like a 
bullfrog. 

“T say the traffic is bad,” he shouted 
after clearing his throat, “but you get 
used to it. It’s a good thing you didn’t 
come this winter, though, because of 
the soft-coal smoke.” 

“Yes, you can smoke,” she said, 
“but that’s probably why you’re so 
skinny—too many cigarettes.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
glanced toward the window, remem- 
bering as he did so the sudden swoop 
of murky distance that focused from 
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“Take that, villain, as a protest that your change of my 
play’s title from ‘Don’t You Remember Sweet Alice, Ben 
Hur? to ‘Peekaboo’ does not meet with my approval.” 


“Oh, dear! 


that height onto the corner of Lex- 
ington and Forty-second. He got up 
suddenly. 

“May I look out?” he said, his eyes 
firing suddenly to a kind of life. “I 
think your view is marvelous here.” 

“Sure,” said the Minister of Fi- 
nance. “Look out all you like. Don’t 
cost anything.” 


HE Nephew gazed out at the 

fairy palaces, tiny rectangles of 
light built up like toy blocks on top of 
each other, some blue-green, some yel- 
low, some almost white, some black. 
They were set into larger, blacker 
rectangles of tall buildings that made 
a pattern of geometrical shapes in the 
foggy gloom. 

“Tt makes my head ache but I think 
it’s beautiful,” he said, in the tired 
voice again. 

“What?” croaked Lake Michigan. 

“The city,” he said, turning. “It 
makes my head ache but I love it.” 
He made a face, squinting his eyes 
as he puffed the cigarette, and then 
collapsed again into the chair. 

A silence fell. Then the inner door 
opened and his Uncle stepped out, 
looking like the surprise entrance of a 
stage comedian in the middle of the 
second act. 

“How do you do, Nephew!” he 
said in a warm, Wall Street voice, 
businesslike but cordial. His dark, 
well groomed eyes were like his neck- 
tie and, like it, were set off by the 
pale, clean shirt front of a face and 
by the starched white hair. 


Think of the box office.” 


“Hello,” said the Nephew. “How’s 
everything in Chicago?” 

“Fine,’* was the answer. “Fine! 
Just fine. Would you like to wash up 
before we have lunch?” he crisped, 
still cordial, still businesslike, almost 
military, with heels together. Military 
like a general who has never been in 
a war. Short, too rotund. Yet straight 
and crisp and fond of giving orders 
with a curled lip. 

“Why, yes, I would!” said the 
Nephew, rising, a trifle embarrassed. 
“Ah, ah—I hope I’m not too shabby,” 
he said softly, “to go down to the 
grill with you.” He glanced down 
at his last year’s trousers. 

“T suppose that’s a hint,” bellowed 
Niagara, who had heard the remark 
perfectly through her deaf ear. And 
then she added with the devastating 
sarcasm of a parvenu sister-in-law: 

“Say, you’re worse than your fa- 
ther!” 

With a lace handkerchief she dusted 
the pearls that flowed down her ample 
facade. The Nephew backed into the 
bathroom hurriedly and wished that 
uncles also preferred blondes. 

—Spup JOHNSON 


“I was in Chicago,” Blickman said, 
“and a man doped me. When I came 
to I found myself in a box car here in 
Detroit tatteoed from head to foot.” 
Blickman lives in Dubuque, Towa.— 
News item. 

Another proof of our ancient con- 
tention that residents of Dubuque do 
well to stay at home. 
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THE SCHOLARLY SKIPPER 


= EADY, about!” 
“Hard alee!” 

Up goes the wheel (the tiller is seen 
no more these days) under a wrench- 
like turn. Her shining nose goes into 
the full whiff of the wind. The 
headsails flutter and flap. The main- 
sail starts as the boom swings inboard 
and its thousands of feet of canvas 
whip and bark. There is a cracking 
roar as the great sails fill and the 
winged creature is off again on an- 
other tack, full and by. 

At the wheel is the greatest of 
the international yachtsmen, Charles 
Francis Adams, alias the “Deacon,” 
a name that is repeated in the sand- 
locked harbors under the hills, and re- 
nowned on the blue reaches of the 
great highways of salt. Into swinging 
bays, the craft of this skipper have 
come, flush with victories and their 
bows held high. No yachtsman in 
this country has sailed so many races, 
for he has held the wheel or tiller 
of a hundred craft, more than a score 
of them his own. 

When the America’s Cup yacht 
Vanitie, with the flag of Harry Payne 
Whitney, appeared off Newport this 
summer to meet her old rival Resolute, 
in their new schooner dress, Skipper 
Adams suddenly appeared on her 
after deck. And Vanitie won. 

Long before, Adams had gone 
into action as something of a sur- 
prise to Sir Thomas Lipton. His 
performance had a lot to do 
with one of the failures of Sir 
Thomas to win the international blue 
ribbon of yachting. After his de- 
feat of 1903 the genial Irish baronet 
made the statement that the cup would 
stay in America as long as Captain 
Charlie Barr, who had sailed the 
Columbia and Reliance to victory, was 
able to take the wheel of a defender. 
But when Sir Thomas arranged to 
send over his fourth Shamrock in 1914 
and announced that she would be 
sailed by an amateur, William P. Bur- 
ton, a skipper of great reputation in 
English waters, the challenger be- 
lieved he was sure of victory, since 
Charlie Barr had passed on to the 


haven of all good skippers. The New 
York Yacht Club countered by ap- 
pointing another amateur, Charles 
Francis Adams. 

“Who is this man Adams?” asked 
Sir Thomas. “I hope he is good.” 
When the races were finally held in 
1920 after the interval of the war, 
Sir Thomas said, “My, he is certainly 
a fine sailor!” But Sir Thomas did 
not know that he was handing out 
belated praise, for Adams the amateur 
had scored victories over Barr back in 
1890. Furthermore, Resolute was not 
Adams’ first cup racer, for he had 
sailed the Pilgrim in 1893. It just 
happened that the Pilgrim was not fast 
enough to be chosen as defender, cr 
Sir Thomas might have encountered 















Adams at a much earlier date. 

Adams, in appearance, is not the 
commanding figure a master at sea 
is expected to be, for he is sixty-one 
years old, rather short and stocky in 
build, smooth-shaven and bald to the 
top of his pate. And always he is 
clad in soiled white trousers, useful 
but not ornamental. He wears old- 
fashioned specs while sailing and his 
face is usually half hidden by a white 
canvas hat, the brim turned down. 
Of course, the canvas hat is not the 
conventional yachting cap, but it is his 
democratic inclination to be irregular 
in the snobbish exclusiveness of some 
after decks. 

With his background he can afford 
to be, for he is one of the Adamses 
of Quincy whose representatives have 
left their imprint on so many pages 
of American history. When not on 
a ship Adams is alternately lawyer, 
politician, and treasurer of Harvard 
University, a position he has held for 
twenty-eight years. 

His title of “Deacon” was pinned 
on him by his shipmates in forty-foot- 
ers years ago. It cannot be said his 
appearance called for it. True, 
neither drinking nor smoking ever 
entered into his straightforward 
life, but he inherited from his 
father, John Quincy Adams, a 
habit of emphasizing his conversa- 
tion with words which some might 
call profane. It takes a good 
sailor to curse well and from the 
mouth of this university treasurer, 
who is delightfully unconscious of his 
emphasis, this so-called profanity 
sounds like ordinary conversation. The 
habit comes out with the breeze. Let 
it blow and he starts a soliloquy which 
has no particular meaning, is addressed 
to no particular person or thing, and 
seems to be a part o1 the general 
scheme of sailing to win. 

Charley Adams began his sailing 
career as a child in Massachusetts Bay. 
He was just five years old when he 
eluded his nurse and established him- 
self on the shore as sailing master of 
seashells. Born by the salt marshes 
of Quincy, he inherited a love for 
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the sea from his father, who was an 
enthusiastic small-boat sailor, and from 
his mother, whose ancestors were 
among the most noted of Yankee sea 
captains putting out from Salem and 
Boston in the early days of the: last 
century. In the dim and rather grim 
background were ancestors who fol- 
lowed the sea for a living. The small 
Charles’s first real voyages were with 
his father to Hangman’s Island, a mile 
offshore, where the lobster and the 
smelt lay hidden in the kelp and the 
eel grass. 

The father, who was a Boston at- 
torney, never attained the fame of 
his brother, Charles Francis, the rail- 
road builder, nor of his other brothers, 
Henry and Brooks, who followed liter- 
ature, but he was an inveterate smelt 
fisherman. Once, when a case in 
which he was chief counsel came be- 
fore the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, after a fourth postpone- 
ment, it was discovered that Adams 
was missing again. ‘The Chief Justice 
then lost patience and ordered the 
court officer to hunt up the lawyer and 
bring him to court, forthwith. The 
bailiff had to go all the way to Hang- 
man’s Island, and there he found Mr. 
Adams engaged in his fond diversion. 
The message from the Chief Justice 
was duly delivered. Mr. Adams took 
it and replied on the back of the 
envelope: “Can’t come, Judge. Smelt 
are biting like thunder.” It took real 
Adams prestige to get away with that. 


OHN Quincy ApDAMs took his sons, 
Charley and George, for their 
first sailing lessons in the little catboat 
Nettie. They went out as far as Boston 
Light, the oldest beacon in American 
waters, whose rays they saw winking 
nightly through the windows of their 
home. When the great skipper-to-be 
was twelve, he graduated to his own 
craft, the Dandelion, which he sailed 
in the races of the Quincy Yacht Club, 
gaining a fair share of victories. It 
was a rough game in those days, and 
both boys learned that they must crowd 
their way at the marks, for fouls had 
yet to be incorporated in the racing 
rules. Sailing against such ancient 
experts as Amber Cleverly, the Hull 
pilot, and Lincoln, the South Boston 
chowder maker, they learned to fight 
for their seaway at the turning buoys. 
In those days it was quite usual to 
see one crew beat off the opposing crew 
with oar or hand pump at the mark. 
Such methods have passed out of 
racing, but Charles Francis Adams can 
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still crowd a mark closer than any 
other skipper afloat. 

It was natural that he should follow 
the family footsteps ashore as well 
as afloat, so Harvard, of course, 
claimed him. Thither he went, stiff 
and formal, in the choker collar of 
the time, as befitted an Adams and 
a coming legal light, and in college he 
was president of his class, First Mar- 
shal on Class Day and President of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. The practice 
of the law was the next step, a career 
followed with due diligence until the 
death of his father in 1894. 


N 1895, when the Democrats of 

the town were looking for a may- 
or, they took one of their councilmen, 
Charles Francis Adams, 2nd, and 
elected him. Quincy could not vote 
against an Adams, of course, and after 
one term so good a mayor was re- 
elected. As recently as 1920 he was 
selected by the Democratic State Con- 
vention in Massachusetts as candidate 
for presidential elector, but refused, 
saying he had not been consulted re- 
garding the use of his name. 

Adams is now a director in many 
companies and is in personal charge 
of trust estates amounting to many 
millions, besides handling the cash of 
the Harvard Corporation. Real estate, 
gas, railroad, savings, and other insti- 
tutions by the score, pay him gold 
pieces for director’s sittings. 

Adams, when not a business man 
or a skipper, is a home body. With 
his wife, who was Frances Lovering, 
a daughter of former Congressman 
William C. Lovering, of Taunton, 
and his two children, he lives in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, in the winter, and 
in summer at the Glades at Cohasset, 
just inside Minot’s Light. Both chil- 
dren know how to sail and his son, 


Charles Francis, 2nd, now sixteen 
years old, took the wheel of the Vanitie 
for a stretch in her first race. The 
Adamses’ own boats have been named 
in words of seven letters, with a dou- 
ble-o—Papoose, Baboon, Gossoon, 
Harpoon, Rooster, and Crooner, for 
the “Deacon” has another quality, es- 
sential to all good sailors, superstition. 

- —JameEs RoBBINS 


LAWN DANCE 


“Horses, horses, horses, 
Crazy over horses, horses, horses... 
A little chin in a shoulder buried, 
A little skirt with pleats all serried, 
Two glad knees 
If you please— 
Silky sleek 
For hide and seek, 
Slippered feet, so fearfully neat, 
So very sweet, 
Heel and toe and slur-a-beat— 
So very quick, 
So fearfully neat— 
“Horses, horses, horses, 
Crazy over ..°.” 


» 


A man that’s hired from the town 
Is taking paper lanterns down; 
The trombone men with solemn faces 
Have packed their horns in old black 
cases®, . . 
“Horses, horses, horses—” 
The girl is gone, her dark smooth 
RT. < 
Only the light bulbs, only the glare, 
And a sweet sad happiness lingering 
there 
And flowers, cool, in the cool night 
air. 
“Horses, horses, horses, 
Crazy over... 
crazy over .. 
wey... 


—E. B. W. 
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THE BUSY SEASON 


MANHATTAN MANUAL 


Atma Mater—The bronze lady at 
Columbia, seated on the dais, with 
a lapful of snow, dead leaves, or 
freshmen, according to the season. 


CarNnEGIE Hatt—The posters out- 


side will tell you just what’s going 
on. Decide from the billboards 
what you don’t want to hear—the 
rest you can’t get tickets for. 
(Warning—début.) When, how- 
ever, there are no signs at all and 
Rolls-Royces and stenographers ar- 
rive in streams, Kreisler is playing. 
On other occasions, the suburbs 


gather at Carnegie to hear Burton 
Holmes describe high adventure 
among the Walla Walla Indians, or 
the intelligentsia to imbibe Orage. 


FLatiroN BurtpiInc—Named by a 


gentleman of superb imagination. 
Home of the Boxing Commission 
and a famous tobacco store, and a 
swell place to watch parades—pro- 
vided you want to watch parades 
and there are any to watch. Dur- 
ing the War it used to be great fun 
to drop a quarter into those great 
big flags from the twentieth story 
or so. Inmates of the building in- 
sist that there is nothing more dif- 
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ficult than furnishing offices in the 
peak of the building to prevent their 
looking like the front of the old 
Franklin car. 

Fort Leet Ferry—aAn aggravation. 
(Try a doctor’s sign on your car.) 

Poto Grounps—A large arena al- 
ways passed when motoring to New 
Rochelle—used for everything but 
polo. ‘There is nothing more un- 
comfortable in the way of seats un- 
less it be the New Amsterdam bal- 
cony or the new seat they’re added 
on the busses; it is customary, how- 
ever, to be cramped only at the sev- 
enth inning. Summer—the base- 
ball season. Fall—the football 
season. Two colleges you never 
heard of are advertised in the sub- 
way as age-old rivals, great masses 
of alumni suddenly spring up in 
Brooklyn, and there, if you add a 
Saturday afternoon and $3.30, you 
have the complete football game. 
It is quite proper to shout “Come 
on,” adding “Red,” “Yale,” “you 
robber,” “with that flask,” as the 
case may be. 

SCHRAFFT’s—There are more per- 
sons per inch and more inches per 
person at a table in Schrafft’s than 
at any other non-Russian restaurant 
in the city. Next to Childs and 
Woolworth’s, Schrafft’s is the 
greatest threat to Fifth Avenue. 

STATUE OF LinERTY—You may have 
heard of this before; anyway, it is 
an overgrown souvenir on one of 
those islands in the bay, without 
which no foreign cartoonist could 
be happy. There was a time when 
you could climb all the way up in- 
to the fingers of the outstretched 
hand. Then they let you go as far 
as the head, then the arm, then the 
Bible, and now, although any day 
there may be a new regulation, one 
is still allowed on the island. The 
statue is best looked at through a 
port-hole with the U.S.S. Arizona 
in the foreground. 

Universiry Crus—An elaborate 
edifice in the center of New York’s 
reconstruction district, famous for 
its squash courts, its library, and its 
facade which displays the college 
seals of famous institutions like Col- 
legium Dartmuthensis, Academia 
Harvardiana, Universitas Prince- 
toniensis, and Universitas Brunensis 
—which we understand to be the 
onomatopoeic interpretations of the 
real names derived from the college 
cheers. Even the doorman is magna 
cum laude. —Rosert Jay Miscu 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


UMSON will be the scene to- 
R day of the final match in what 

has been one of the best polo 
tourneys in the history of the Herbert 
Memorial Cup. ‘There was an es- 
pecially brilliant match last week-end 
to open the week’s play, a match that 
was rich in surprises, its share of acci- 
dents, and more high lights than one 
usually finds on an opening day. Since 


7HS 
MAKE - UP 


the last appearance of the Argentine 
players four years ago, the picturesque 
Rumson field has never reveled in a 
better crowd, a crowd that represented 
the cream of the polo contingent. And 
this time the game was finely han- 
dled. 

Thanks to the luck of the draw, 
Frederick Prince’s Princemere team, 
one of the best of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can combinations, was thrown against 
one of the real favorites for this and 
the Open tournament, Averell Har- 
riman’s Orange County four, beauti- 
fully mounted, and boasting of the 
presence of two of the Big Four: 
Stoddard, who played No. 1 in 1909, 
and now plays at back and No. 3, 
and Tommy Hitchcock, the most bril- 
liant player in the world of polo up 
North of the backfield position. ‘The 
Princemere outfit, a little bit disgrun- 
tled over the draw, was out for blood, 
and took it. Some of it came from 
Tommy Hitchcock, who stopped a ris- 
ing ball with his chin in the third pe- 
riod, which raised such a lump on his 
face that he was hardly recognizable 
save for his riding and his mallet work 





Putting a Hitchcock-Harriman Finish 
on the Princemere Polotsts at Rumson 

















—which, of course, are always close 
to perfection. The crack on the jaw 
made for low visibility in Tommy’s 
case, however, and he was not his old 
stormy self until the latter half of the 
game. 


EAVY rains had bogged down 
the field in front of the club- 
house, the field that has such a stun- 
ning outlook across the Shrewsbury 
and such a fine background in the 
shape of one of the most artistic club- 


MR. PRINCE 
AND MR, EAST 
YOSE 
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And the heavy 
field accounted for some of the missed 
shots of Harriman and Hitchcock and 


houses in the country. 


Stoddard. Cowdin, who supported 
Stoddard nicely (the two alternating 
between the back and the pivot posi- 
tion), was the steadiest hitter on the 
Orange County four, a team that fig- 
ured on paper to beat the Anglo- 
American combination at the gait of 
two to one. The final score was 9 to 
7, and had it not been for the sudden 
great play of the injured Hitchcock 
in the second half of the match 
Princemere might well have scored a 
victory. 

Bursts of brilliancy marked the play 
of the Orange County four, while 
Princemere turned out some of the 
best, the neatest, and the soundest 
teamwork seen on any field in many 
a day. It was not until the latter 
half of the match that Hitchcock was 
able to crash through the pretty de- 
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fense of Lord Wodehouse at back, and 
Wing Commander Wise at No. 3. 
Wodehouse, I think, has never played 
a neater game of polo in this country, 
and his statement that Commander 
Wise was one of the really fine play- 
ers of England was stoutly supported 
by that individual in action. Until 
Hitchcock struck his real pace Wise 
was the sensation of the game. More 
accurate mallet work has seldom been 
seen. He never hesitated to come 
through to the attack when necessity 
arose, and when he did come through 
with his smart shots on all sides of 
his pony Wodehouse took up the slack 
in the backfield position. Prince, 
usually a back, was at his best in the 
lead-out position, but the great flexi- 
bility of the team was evidently some- 
thing of a puzzle to the whole Orange 
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County four during a good part of 
the time. 

Wise was the most absorbingly in- 
teresting player on the field, while 
Harriman was the best mounted. 
Time and again Harriman broke clear 
of the Anglo-American defense, and 
was in full command of the ball. He 
was the high scorer for Orange Coun- 
ty, but, had the field permitted, he 
would have added at least five more 
goals to his string. The steady de- 
fense by the Britishers in the backfield, 
their absolute mastery of the back- 
hand, checked down the Orange 
County attack again and again. They 

started out with one goal ad- 
vantage by handicap, and they 
went out in front from the 
1-2 first bell. The score mounted 
to 3 to 1, to 4 to 2, and it was 
not until after half time that the 
orange-shirted players caught up. 
Steadily the combination between 


Hitchcock and Harriman began to 
work out. In the early stages Tommy 
took long chances, trying to pick the 
ball off the heavy turf for some of his 
famous “hoisted” strokes. One of 
these skied balls missed the goal by 
a foot or two only, but finding that 
the long-distance bombardment was 
not getting results, Hitchcock settled 
down to feeding the ball on to Har- 
riman, and the expert from Arden 
picked them up neatly. 


ROM start to finish Princemere 

played the corners a bit better than 
Orange County, some of the back- 
hand strokes by Prince in that situation 
being among the best seen in American 
polo. And usually he found Wise 
coming up through the press, ready 
with his standard hitting to shoot the 
ball between the posts. Harry East, 
in the meantime, was roaming all over 





the field, playing as nice a No. 2 as 
he has put on in all his brilliant career. 
He was the high scorer for his team, 
but he has seldom been out in front of 
a more accurate pair of “feeders” than 
the two Englishmen. In the latter 
half of the game both Stoddard and 
Cowdin worked on the diminutive star 
and rode him off rather thoroughly. 


ITH a goal to add to the handi- 

cap Princemere began to pile up 
in the second period. Prince took a beau- 
tiful long pass from Wise and scored 
with it. Harriman came back with a 
neat shot from mélée, but Wise gal- 
loped along and found a “sitter” in the 
mouth of the goal, sending it through. 
Prince had ridden over the shot that 
Wodehouse had so splendidly placed 
for him, but the scoring by the Eng- 
lishman was just a case of flexible 
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teamwork. There was always a 
Princemere man on the ball. 

In the third chukker, when the 
game was going at its very best pace, 
Cheever Cowdin came through with 
a pretty stop with the mallet and then 
Hitchcock used his chin to check an- 
other Princemere assault. Then came 
Commander Wise with a series of 
dribbled strokes well suited to the 
heavy field, the kind of shots one usu- 
ally expects from the canny Malcolm 
Stevenson—carefully nursed strokes 
that carried him clear around the 
American team and straight to the 
goal. Now Hitchcock came up to 
Harriman’s support, and when the 
Arden star rode over an easy shot, the 
big No. 2 picked it up neatly for a 
well hit goal. 

Going into the fourth period Harri- 
man scored again, picking up a ball 
that Hitchcock had worked nearly the 
full length of the field, and then 


Harry East sent the willow between 
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the posts from a free hit as the result 
of afoul. Thence to the finish Hitch- 
cock stormed through the Prince- 
mere defense and made opportunity 
after opportunity for Harriman. Stod- 
dard was improving by this time, and 
the Orange County outfit had at last 
achieved the teamwork expected of it. 
It should show well in the Open. It 
just needs more hard play against good 
teams in order to come together. 
—HERBERT REED 


Other Sporting Departments, Polo, 
The Ponies, The Tennis Courts, and The 
Golfer will be found on pages 42, 44, 
46, and 49. 
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LIEBESTOD 


HEN the news was broken to 
Hero by her first maid, her 
secretary and her publicity 


manager, that Leander was dead, she 
paused only long enough to have her 
first swoon photographed, before or- 
dering her mourning. ‘The description 
of her weeds required careful editing, 
and in the rush she almost overlooked 
the kindly offer of her pressman to 
have the special train which was to 
convey her to the deathbed proper- 
ly draped with crape and enameled 
black. 

The bereaved lady then was forced 
to abandon all the demands of her own 
career, and her obligations as one of 
the world’s leading beauties and artists, 
in order to express to the interviewers 
her wishes for the place of burial of 
the dead Leander, her lifelong regret 
that she was not with him at the end, 
to telegraph that the funeral should 
be by invitation only (in a deep grief 
one requires aloofness), and that the 
newspaper people and the photog- 
raphers must all be invited. ‘Too she 
had to decide whether or not it were 
seemly to wear emeralds with mourn- 
ing or only the severer colorlessness 
of diamonds and to learn from reliable 
authorities whether one affianced but 
not wedded should wear widow’s weeds, 
nun’s veiling, to the floor, a neck high 
and plain, sleeves to the finger tips, 
and skirts to the ankles even, or 
whether something more maidenly 
with cuffs of white relieving the ter- 
rible ruthlessness of all-black. Or 
would not her public be aggrieved to 
detect some light in her array? Must 
they not expect the most somber sables 
of utter tragedy? No make-up, and 
a brave smile? 

Could she do that? Could she? Ah, 
it was so hard to know. These trag- 
edies, how they undid one! Racked 
one! 

Then the long trip. The pain, the 
worry, the strain! The difficulty of 
keeping the telegrams eloquent enough 
for headlines! ‘The stress of sustain- 
ing her grief even at the way stations 
where the train of sorrow stopped for 
water, 

Oh, the anguish of this death! She 
would bear the marks of it forever. 
After the funeral, seclusion of course, 
and she would rest. Convenient in a 
way, these relapses! But where to have 
her seclusion? A lonely tower of 
tears? A cloister? Why not with- 
draw into a cloister? But then her own 


art—her public? She owed to them 
—oh, yes, she must conquer her pri- 
vate grief! 

Then those earlier wives. Sending 
flowers, swooning, convincing the 
tabloids of undying devotion. But she 
must bear up, she must be strong. She 
had not been prepared. ‘Though per- 
haps it were wise to feel that she had 
had a premonition. “I had a fear— 
a fear in my heart—I implored him 
on my knees not to leave me.” Or 
perhaps, “Our last hours were so 
happy—so untouched with thought of 





“Sardines? I says. ‘Who 
wants t take sardines on a 
picnic! Sardines is fish, an’ 
fish should be et on Friday!” 
Lordy, I thought Pd—” 

“Whoops, dearie! Looka th’ 
lady bug goin” right up yer 
beads! Excitin’, I calls it!” 
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sorrow. We were parting but to meet 
again.” Perhaps better. 

“Shall I walk across the station? 
Be perhaps carried in a litter? My 
doctors, trained nurses, secretaries in 
a suite about me? To be seen by the 
crowd—or not seen? Not seen, veiled, 
rushed through? Perhaps seen just a 
little! Glimpsed! The veil just 
caught aside a moment, the face bowed 
with grief—but young—young! Only 
a really young woman could be so 
beautiful in grief. 

Then to swoon before the flash- 
lights. So many people had swooned 
already. All except the relatives. 
That must be said for the relatives. 
They had not swooned—but then, of 
course, they wouldn’t register to the 
camera anyway. 

Perhaps best, something simple— 
very simple. Just a word! There 
had been a title in some picture. Ah, 
she knew it: 

“T loved him.” 

Now in what picture could that 
have been?—JoHn CHapin MosHER 





Our Idea of Infinity— 
is a Slow Movie— 
of a Slow Move— 
of a Slow but Sure. . 
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PAGING MR. WEBSTER* 


She did not look piscivorous; 

And yet, she thought me pisciform. 
Oh! may the Lord deliver us 

From wily maids who seem so warm, 
Whose attributes of friendly rapture 
Disguise a lust for piscicapture. 


“Let’s stroll about the park,” I said. 

(Her look was pregnant with affec~ 
tion. ) 

But merrily she shook her head 

And steered me in the wrong direc- 
tion; 

And when 
hell?” 


She merely murmured, “Metesel.” 


I queried, “What the 


“Tt’s piscary,” I pointed out, 
“Another holds my heart in fee.” 
But so delicious was her pout 
Shortly she had her way with me. 
I learned, not wisely, but quite well, 
The meaning of her “Metesel.” 

—A. K. L. 


* Webster’s Very Abridged Dictionary 
may, if necessary, be consulted on, 
page 38. 
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E HAVE 

lately been 
able to observe a most fascinating spec- 
tacle: the making of a celebrity. As 
a general thing, such an enterprise as 
the acquisition of fame does not play 
itself out on so small and public a 
stage that it may be seen clearly. It 
generally involves itself with what we 
call a career—a long flight of years 
given over to passionate labor and the 
pursuit of elusive dreams—and then 
at last the capture of those dreams, an 
emergence from obscurity with the 
bands playing and a slightly ironic 
smile on the face of the famous one. 
He, with his ardent toil behind him, 
perceives that the throng is not ap- 
plauding his labors at all, but only 
their result. And the result, in his 
own opinion, is something less than he 
intended it to be. 

In the case of Miss Gertrude 
Ederle, however, no such complex 
facts were involved. She was not 
called upon, after the fashion of Miss 
Peggy Joyce, to go through with a 
series of distasteful marriages in order 
to have her name on every lip. She 
did not have to marry even one hus- 
band and then shoot him over the 
morning coffee. She merely went 
swimming. It is a sport that she has 
always liked. And one day she swam 
across a particularly rough stretch of 
water, about twenty-two miles broad, 
and came out on the other side to find 
herself the most renowned woman in 
the world. A day or two later, of 
course, she had to share her fame with 
Mrs. Corson, but there was plenty to 
go around. 

It was really as simple as that. And 
because of its simplicity, it provides us 
with a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for examining the 
elements of fame. What 
are the methods by which 
fame is made certain? 
How is the public clamor 
brought off, once the 
famous deed is done? 
And what are the circum- 
stances under which riches 
may be gained from 
celebrity? Miss Ederle’s 
performance, when we 

_search for the answer to 
these questions, fits neatly 
under the microscope. 


HEN Lord Byron 
swam the Helles- 
pont, the event was not 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


PRESTO! FAME! 
known for a good many years after- 
ward, and even then it added little to 
his fame. But then there were no 
tabloid newspapers in Lord Byron’s 
lifetime—and perhaps that is the 
answer to more than one of our 
questions, 

For Miss Ederle’s first action after 
putting her destiny in the hands of a 
lawyer, when she began her prepara- 
tions for the long swim, was to sign 
a contract with the Daily News of 
New York whereby she would write, 
for a large sum of money, the story of 
her success in the event success came 
to her. It was only natural, then, for 
the Daily News to begin its ballyhoo 
against the day when Miss Ederle’s 
story would appear. A young woman 
reporter was sent abroad with the 
swimmer, to follow her every move- 
ment and to be on hand, if the swim 
actually was accomplished, to write 
the personal account in the name of 
the swimmer, since Miss Ederle has 
never posed as a literary person. 

Other newspapers followed the 
lead, and soon Miss Ederle was a 
front-page story every morning, in 
nearly every journal of the land. This, 
of course, before she was ready to set 
out on the long grind across the 
Channel. 

The newspapers were doing noth- 
ing reprehensible. It is an instinct of 
humanity to practice hero worship. 
We are living in a democracy, with no 
heroes of royalty before whom to bend 
the knee. Politics is in bad odor, and 
nobody can get very much excited 
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about the President. 
The church is mori- 
bund. ‘The stage and the movies have 
given us, of late, no great idol except 
Valentino, and he was not credited as 
such until his death. Nobody expects 
the mob to be interested in literary or 
artistic triumphs. And so the mob has 
nobody, literally, to worship except 
athletic prodigies. 

Even that is not without its prece- 
dent. The Greek crowd thought more 
of its wearers of laurel after the 
Olympic games than it did of its phi- 
losophers. The original Marathon 
runner was-honored more for his phys- 
ical triumph than for his saving of 
the army. On the racing days at the 
Circus Maximus, the winner of the 
chariot race was a more important man 
than the Emperor himself. Physical 
preeminence is more tangible than 
mental preeminence or even the pre- 
eminence of birth. It is also the last 
thing over which humanity becomes 
envious. 

So the newspapers said: “Watch 
Miss Gertrude Ederle. She may be 


great.” And the crowd, ever on the 
lookout for greatness to admire, 
obeyed. The effect, thereafter, was 


cumulative. The newspapers per- 
ceived that they had aroused the public 
curiosity over this girl and strove with 
might and main to satisfy it. The 
public, with the fact of her existence 
and her coming test constantly held 
before it, fixed its attention upon her 
more whole-heartedly than ever. 
Then she swam the Channel. 
There was an immense uproar of ex- 
citement for one day. “Gertrude 
Wins!” And then, human nature be- 
ing what it is after the passage of a 
climax, men and women 
began to think once more 
of the boss and their own 
swimming in the Coney 


See Island surf, and the 
movies. 

| But fame, in this coun- 

f \ »\4 try of ours, has a money 

LO) value. And no sooner 

|| J * had the young lady 

pe Pan ear stepped out of the water 

oh } at Dover than a great 

nd | A many people realized that 

3 +) profits might be gained 

' /"\ from her achievement if 

| 1 =< % only the public clamor 
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“Pve just washed Chico, and he’s so fluffy I can’t do 
a thing with him.” 


could be kept up long 
enough. She was coming 
home soon. Well enough 
then, let’s have a recep- 
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tion for her that will shake the sky. 
The Governor was consulted. Not 
because there was anything much that 
he could do about it, but because it 
looks well in print to hold a consulta- 
tion with the Governor. The Mayor 
was consulted, too, but for a much 
more practical reason. 

It is the Mayor who calls out his 
special committee for the reception 
of distinguished guests. It is the 
Mayor who gives away the keys to 
the city. And it is the Mayor, too, 
who controls the movements of the 
Fire Department Band. 

And while the Mayor was con- 
fessing his willingness to do every- 
thing in his power for the honor and 
glory of this young lady, another con- 
ference—indeed, a great many con- 
ferences, were going forward in the 
office of Miss Ederle’s lawyer, Mr. 
Dudley Field Malone. On the day of 
her victory, no fewer than five of the 
major theatrical producers of the city 
dropped into Mr. Malone’s office to 
congratulate him. They brought their 
contracts with them. Most of them 
covered a period of about twenty 
weeks at $2,000 a week. One vaude- 
ville producer was willing to count on 
her popularity lasting a full year. But 
of course he would take her on tour. 

There were literally dozens of 
manufacturers who sought her in- 
dorsement to various articles of trade, 
everything from patent medicines to 
brassieres. The total of all the con- 
tracts offered her, according to the 
lawyer, was $900,000. Of this 
amount nearly $700,000 either was 
impossibly foolish, or involved dupli- 
cations of effort. But Miss Ederle 
stands to make almost a quarter-mil- 
lion during the next year. 


ER reception was rather splendid 

—what with the Governor’s ap- 
proval, the Fire Department Band, the 
march up the Avenue, and the speeches 
of the chairmen of the German so- 
cieties. And she conducted herself 
rather well during the whole of it. 
Indeed, it was perfectly apparent from 
the moment we first saw her coming 
out of the hatchway in the side of the 
Berengaria and stepping across the deck 
of the reception committee’s boat, that 
she would bear up well. 

The whistles of twenty or thirty 
craft that clustered about were tied 
down, and raising an awful din. Her 
mother charged down upon her and 
almost smothered her with kisses. But 


she got clear of her mother’s embrace 


and waved her hands to the watching 
crowd, laughing merrily enough. Her 
poise was undiminished when she sat 
in the saloon of the reception commit- 
tee’s boat talking to the reporters. 
“Are you glad to get back?” they 
asked. Well, the answer to that was 




















easy. Most of the questions were quite 
similar. She was required to repeat 
the things she said at Dover when she 
landed—all of which had been cabled 
over days before. One young lady 
reporter, struck by a sudden spark of 
ingenuity, wanted to know if Miss 
Ederle had done any shopping in Paris. 
The answer was a look of scorn. The 
interview died out, after most com- 
monplace questions and answers. 


HE did seem surprised when the 
boat landed at the Battery, and the 
immense crowd that was waiting be- 
came visible to her. Her eyes widened, 
and her smile became rather fixed. 
But beyond that the process of becom- 
ing a celebrity did not seem to move 
her. The procession up Broadway 
was rather fine, much more pictur- 
esque than the Fifth Avenue parade. 
The scraps of paper were fluttering 
down in the sunlight, and the long 
streamers of ticker tape, caught on 
window ledges and electric’ wires, 
waved brightly. All along, the throngs 
of people were cheering, laughing, 
having an extraordinarily good time. 
Such occasions—the arrival of a 
countryman who has won fame abroad 
or the arrival of a foreigner seeking 
our approval of his religion, his art, 
his deeds of war or his political opin- 
ions—such occasions provide New 
York with its only opportunity to in- 
dulge in a community demonstration. 
It is only when a parade is marching 
up Broadway, and the Fire Depart- 
ment Band is playing, and the ticker 
tape is flowing out of the windows, that 
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New York catches anything like the 
carnival spirit. Boys were playing in 
the street. And if they were con- 
sumed with curiosity for a glimpse of 
this celebrated young woman, they 
were also consumed with the desire to 
have a hell of a good time before 
they had to go back to the office. 
Anyway, the tabloid magazines, with 
their two million circulation, had prac- 
tically demanded that Miss Ederle be 
given a swell reception. “Get Out 
Confetti,” the headlines read, “Trudy 
Is Coming Home!” Even the Times 
caught the fervor. 

They cheered her. And_ every 
cheer they lifted added to her fame— 
that material, profitable fame that will 
make her a fairly rich young lady by 
and by. She waved at them, and 
smiled, and seemed to think it was all 
very fine. It was. For it was gay, 
and gayety on the streets of New York 
is a thing to be cherished. 

In observing this phenomenon, a 
celebrity in the making, one fact be- 
came more and more apparent: If the 
newspapers have lost their power to 
guide public opinion on earnest mat- 
ters, if they can no longer direct elec- 
tions or sway the public thought con- 
cerning foreign affairs, or persuade 
anybody to take seriously their eco- 
nomic programs, they can at least cre- 
ate fame. Miss Ederle might have 
conquered the Channel a dozen times 
cver, and if there had been no excite- 
ment in the newspapers she might have 
landed with the other passengers at a 
West Side pier and had trouble over 
her baggage just like the rest of them. 

Certainly, this is no disparagement 
of her excellent performance. It is 
merely a fact. And she may thank 
the methods of modern journalism for 
her little year of splendor as devoutly 
as she thanks the Australian Crawl. 

As far as I am concerned, I hope 
they stir up quite as much fuss about 
Mrs. Corson when she comes home, 
and I hope the theatrical producers 
will offer her fat contracts, too. For 
she was so charmingly frank about it 
all. “I wanted some money for the 
kiddies,” she said—at the very moment 
when Trudy said, “I did it all for 
America.” But no doubt my concern 
over Mrs. Corson is not necessary. Mr. 
Arch Selwyn has taken her affairs in 
hand, and the Navy Press Bureau has 
engaged to see that she gets official 
welcome and a proper representation 
in the newspapers. There is no chance 
that she will languish in obscurity. 

—Morris Markey 











OF ALL THINGS 
Bao department never dreamed 


it would live to see the day when 
a slump in the stock market would be 
caused by an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly. A thing like this brings one 
a sobering sense of the power of the 
press and we accordingly declare that 
business conditions look to us simply 


swell. 
e 


Koenig says Al Smith has hedged 
on the prohibition issue and can be 
beaten by a good compromise candi- 
date, a middling wet, or middling dry. 
One man’s fence is another man’s 


hedge. 


A departing English editor com- 
plains that he saw only one real smile 
in New York in two weeks. That is 
what is known in the States as good 
control. As Krishnamurti says, we 
are always polite to foreigners. 


Many bundles of cards bearing the 
admonition, “Vote for John F. Hylan 
for Mayor” have been washed up on 


a 


“Waiter, you simply must find a paper that tells when the sun rises. 
This young lady’s not allowed to come home after daylight.” 


Jersey beaches. This is positively the 
last straw and the pollution of our 
waters is hereby officially declared in- 
tolerable. 

. 

Scientists foresee the day when syn- 
thetic chemical compounds will take 
the place of vegetables. But no doubt 
there will always be grumpy reaction- 
aries who complain that these potatoes 
are not as good as Mother Earth used 
to make. 

a 

Hanson, a twenty-one-year-old yegg, 
was given a life term by a Brooklyn 
court for a hold-up which netted him 
$51. With a fair run of luck this 
Hanson can qualify as a dollar-a-year 
man. 

e 

F. P. A. is pessimistic about Leng- 
len’s chances of drawing a big gate in 
Philadelphia, but we prefer to look 
on the brighter side. Pennsylvanians 
have no narrow prejudices against pro- 
fessionalism. Even voters have been 
known to lose their amateur standing. 


To our perverted sense of the comic, 
the funniest thing in current events 





























is the spectacle of Philadelphia poli- 
ticians fighting and bleeding to save 
their spotless town from the moral 
turpitude of Sunday baseball. 


The returning Douglas Fairbanks 
says that the most interesting part of 
their trip was the five days in Russia 
—also that the Russians are the finest 
picture makers in the world. The Na- 
tional Security League should poke 
around in Doug and look for Red 


roubles. 
. 


On the word of Colonel James F. 
Norris of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, poison gas is the most humane 
instrument which can be employed in 
international conflict. It must be true, 
but as praise it is so faint as to be 
practically inaudible. 


In address at the Cathedral Bishop 
McCormick said there is too great a 
tendency to sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. It’s all right if you just go for 
the ride, but you shouldn’t try to drive 
from it. —Howarp BRUBAKER 
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A STOWAWAY ON THE 
NIGHT BOAT 

STOWAWAY has _ been 

A found on the Albany night 
boat. In all his long years of 

service on this adventuresome line the 

captain has never been so surprised and 

baffled by any stowaway who has tried 

to steal a trip to Newburgh or Albany. 

The stowaway seems to be a boy of 
about ten, or he might be sixteen; or 
of course he might be a midget in 
the forties. He speaks no familiar 
tongue, such as French or Czech, but 
Mr. Beebe, the naturalist, who was 
starting on an expedition for West 
Troy, declares he undoubtedly speaks a 
tribal dialect of the Finger Lake region. 

The departure of the night boat is 
always one of the events of the West 
Side docks. Not only the travelers and 
their friends assemble for last fare- 
wells, and the messengers with mes- 
sages and the errand boys with flowers 
and books and baskets of delicacies, 
but the idlers about the district, their 
fancies stirred by the strange wonders 
those aboard will see, and the far seas 
that valiant craft will battle before its 
return, crowd to its dock, eagerly 
wishing the pilgrims joy. This night, 
as usual, the boat had sailed. With 
screaming sirens, ambulances had torn 
away with those overcome by the ten- 
sion of the exodus. In awed silence 
the more stoical had wandered back 
to their familiar sojourns. 

The passengers, too, had dispersed 
with calm brows and level wits, to 
their various pursuits. A few who 
had never before made the trip slipped 
on life preservers at once, but more 
hardened vikings picked up acquaint- 
ances for the voyage in the friendly 
way of the night-boat tradition. Rather 
unexpectedly, for it developed that he 
was thinking of something else at the 
moment, the captain suddenly saw far 
ahead, through the fogs and mists and 
atmospheric conditions, the lights of 
Yonkers. 

“Yonkers, ahoy,” he cried in the 
grand old Captain Marryat fashion. 

There was naturally a great rush 
to one side, for some people aboard 
had never seen Yonkers. That, if the 
boat went down, they would at least 
have seen Yonkers, was a popular senti- 
ment. In the slight panic that ensued, 
a champion lady swimmer who had 
swum down from Albany, being a 
socialist and hating the railroad corpo- 
rations, cried out that there was a man 
under the bed in her cabin. 

This was looked into at once; 


it was 


discovered to be the stowaway. A 
prominent cinema star, making the trip 
for publicity purposes, immediately 
came forward and offered to adopt 
him, declaring she would not allow 
him to be thrown overboard to the 
Peekskill sharks, nor put to work 
polishing brass as is generally done 
with juvenile male stowaways. 

The editors of the Vassar Miscel- 
lany, who had been in New York for 
a staff meeting, suggested that he be 
put ashore at Poughkeepsie, and prom- 
ised and crossed their hearts to adopt 
him as a mascot, or even to squeeze 
him into the daisy chain. The cinema 
star hereupon came forward to quote 
several popular jests of Hollywood in 
regard to the daisy chain, and the cap- 
tain had to establish martial law aboard 
ship. 


HIS is not the first time that mar- 

tial law has had to be established 
upon the night boat. Undoubtedly the 
climatic conditions, the stress of the 
voyage, the continual imminence of 
perils which no navigation can entirely 
remove are bound to react upon the 
nerves of the voyagers. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the severest 
discipline, especially as the famed gal- 
leon was near the reefs off Banner- 
man’s Island, and had yet to weather 
the Sargasso Sea, as it is aptly called by 
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the tribes on the shores near by, of the 
upper Hudson. 

The captain reports that had there 
been any added difficulty in landing 
the ladies of the Miscellany at Pough- 
keepsie the ship would have been 
wrecked. Fortunately, however, rafts 
were already waiting, and the ladies 
disembarked, somewhat subdued any- 
way by the question arising as to 
whether the stowaway were really 
young or just a midget. 

The ship’s interpreter, hitherto quite 
unable to comprehend the strange little 
creature’s palaverings (and he was 
quite talky in his way), came at last 
to the conclusion that the ticketless 
child (or midget) simply was express- 
ing a desire to go to Albany, to see 
the many strange and beautiful build- 
ings of that capital. There was a cer- 
tain logic in the deduction, and it was 
voted by all the passengers still up to 
devote the funds of the ship’s concert 
to buying him some clothes, and then 
to give him as a present to Governor 
Smith. 

The captain, a rugged old tar, re- 
ports that otherwise the trip was as 
uneventful as such a trip ever can be. 
He characterizes in his salty old way 
all those people who object to being 
shown up by the searchlight as “mere 
landlubbers.”’ 

—J.C. M. 
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“Can I do anything for you, dearie?” 
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OUBIGANT Face-Powder 

is obtainablein the odeurs 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, Mon Boudoir, Subtilité, 
and Le Temps des Lilas. Com- 
pact powder enables one to 
have the same excellent quality 
at all times. The box and com- 
pact —each $1.50. 
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“Why,” asks a correspondent, “doesn’t 
some enterprising publisher come out 
with a magazine devoted entirely to the 
interests of the great drinking public? 
Just think of the circulation possibilities 
of “The Weekly Wet.” 


te + 
Imagine The Saturday Evening Soak! 
+ + + 


Such an idea deserves encouragement and 
accordingly we pledge our support to the 
extent of a modest AQUAZONE adver- 
tising contract, always reserving the right 
to interpret the word modest as we see fit. 





DRINKING SONG 
FOR STAGE USE 
We villagers merry 
Are toasting in sherry— 
We only pretend to employ it. 
We lads and we lasses 
Have naught in these glasses. 
But gosh, how we seem to enjoy it! 
We stage students revel, 
Take on like the devil 
And seem to be fast getting pie-eyed. 
We weep with emotion 
On quaffing a potion, 
But really we're soberly dry-eyed. 
We're jolly. We dance. 
We can’t lose a chance 
For an encore. Applause we're attracting. 
So we sing of the Rhine 
And its glorious wine. 
Oh, boy! Let me tell you, that’s acting! 
+ 
More than six months ago Mr. Freund 
of Philadelphia, on a visit to New York, 
was introduced to bubbling AQUA- 
ZONE. The other day not being able to 
obtain it in his own locality he went to 
all the trouble to send us a check for a 
case of pints and one of splits. Thus it is. 
+ + + 
LE DERNIER CRILLON 


Those New Yorkers who remember that 
the indefatigable Baumgarten was the 
very first man to open a real restaurant 
on Park Avenue (Voisin’s) will note with 
significant nods that he has moved his 
Crillon to what really amounts to Lex- 
ington Avenue, although the technical 
address is 277 Park Avenue, through the 
million dollar garden. 
- ob + 

And although the restaurant is not quite 
finished and only the Cafe Crillon is busy, 
already the AQUAZONE is flowing 
right merrily and congratulations on each 
side are in order. 


tf a tf 
Besides the Crillon, AQUAZONE is on 
sale in most of the best places and ob- 
tainable from good dealers—and 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Another Letter from L. 
L.—And Many More 
Paris Fashions 


Paris, Aucust 25, 1926. 


HE mode in 

Paris has set- 
tled down nicely 
with a long sigh 
of relief and in 
New York, I as- 
sume, the shop 
windows already 
are full of copies 
of French offerings, such is the speed 
of manufacturers nowadays. For this 
little piece is concerning itself only 
with those elements in the mode that 
will appeal to American taste as far as 
I can judge it. So here goes. 

In the first place the line has 
changed very little. We still have 
the perfectly straight, short silhouette 
(which looks by far the smartest to 
me); we have the low blouse effect, 
in front, in back, or all around, with 
the tightness at the hips below it; we 
have the flare at the bottom of the 
skirt, which looks best with diaphanous 
evening fabrics, say what you will; 
and occasionally the flare over the hips 

makes a tentative appearance. A great 
many houses are featuring a bloused 
back or a bolero effect, a little higher 
over the tightness at the hip than we 
have been accustomed to. The dolman 
is in evidence for coats, but usually 
for evening things. How, I ask you, 
is it possible for those big sleeves to 
become the thing, when the under- 
arm bag is getting bigger and bigger 
every day? 





OR color, black is terribly smart, 

both for the evening, either alone 
or combined with white, and for the 
daytime, with brilliant color. Brilliant 
blue is good for evening and, with 
navy or black, for daytime. Deep 
rich greens and those darn petunia and 
dark red shades are still prominent. 
One also sees orange shades, but they 
are so hard to miss that with hardly 
more than one or two of them there 
seems to be a gathering. 

In coats especially, there is a ten- 
dency toward the use of yellowish col- 
ors as trimming, due probably to the 
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ot c utting, waving and 
placing the hair to conform 
to the best contour of the 
individual head. \_Skilled 
artists only are employed in 


the Charles of the Ritz salons 


HAIRDRESSER TO HER MAJESTY, 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN 


RITZ-CARLTON, NEW YORK « RITZ-CARLTON, ATLANTIC CITY 


RITZ-CARLTON, BOCA RATON, FLA THE PLAZA, NEW YORK 
MADISON HOTEL.NEW YORK + GLADSTONE, NEW YORK 
MAYFAIR HOUSE, NEW YORK + PARK CHAMBERS, NEW YORK 
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Behind the scenes 












of their lives 


They tell how they banished consti ‘pation— 
corrected skin and stomach troubles— 
with one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-27, The Fleischmann Company, 70! 
Washington Street, New York. 








BECAUSE OF SLUGGISH INTES- 
TINES, I had a very blotchy skin. A col- 
lege friend recommended Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I decided to try it. The results 
were marvelous. Yeast has wonderful 
powers in correcting constipation. I still 
continue to eat yeast regularly.” 

Louise Antey, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEFT 
“ ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO I was 
suffering terribly with boils. A friend 
suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took 
three cakes a day. At that time I no- 
ticed symptoms of a new boil. It simply 
passed away. I am happy to say that I 
have never had another boil since.” 
Tueopore E. Marr, Baltimore, Md. 
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“FOR YEARS I suffered with 
sharp pains in the stomach. I tried 








many so-called remedies, but with- ; 

) : , 3 
out permanent relief. One of my * 
friends suggested Fleischmann’s ii 





Yeast. I tried it. In a short time 
I felt better. Now I am absolutely 
well. Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
lated my entire system. I am truly 
grateful for what it has done for 
me and advise everyone to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when in a 
run-down condition.” 
Prince T. A. ALPHEROFF, 


New York, N. Y. 







































THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones 
up the entire system- aids di- 
gestion—clears the skin—ban- 











ishes constipation. 
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Do not make the 
mistake that many 


did last year 


—make sure of your accommo- 
dations at The SHELTON 
by moving in right away 


HERE are fewer rooms 

available this year than 
last due to the fact that so 
many retained their quarters 
throughout the summer 
months. Therefore, we suggest 
that it is not too early to com- 
plete your plans for winter... . 
in fact, this is the right time to 
be certain of exactly the ac- 
commodations you want. 


To live at The SHELTON 
is to enjoy the best there is 
in New York life 

Yet living here, with all its 
comfort and luxury—its com- 
plete hotel service—costs no 
more for beautifully furnished 
rooms and suites than for 
similar sized unfurnished ac- 
commodations elsewhere in 
this desirable neighborhood. 

Residential guest privileges 
not to be found in any other 
hotel in the city consist of the 
use of a modern gymnasium, a 
championship size swimming 
pool, squash courts, bowling 
alleys, a fully stocked library, 
game rooms, lounges, a roof 
garden and solarium. 


the SHELTON 


49th and Lexington 
New York 
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great success of black broadcloth, 
trimmed with natural kolinsky. 


S to fabrics, shiny surfaces are 

bowing, a good deal, before rich, 
soft materials. These have amazing 
ingenuity of weave to make the cou- 
turiers feel better about the lack of 
change in line. Broadcloth has been 
developed to such an extent that 
Louiseboulanger was inspired to make 
a dinner dress of that once despised 
fabric. Velveteen and velvet are very 
good. Rodier’s Kashacloudor, a kasha 
with a nailhead design, is to be seen in 
practically every collection. 

The fabrics used for evening things 
have a distinct Atlantic City tendency. 
There are beads all over the place. 
There is fringe. There is embroidery. 
There is lace. And paillettes. ‘The 
best of the latter do not have the brit- 
tle, scaly look of last year, for if a 
dress looks like a musical comedy coat 
of armor, you are socially out this 
season. 


PROPOS of armor, metal mesh is 
everywhere—on shoes at Perugia, 
on handbags, on bracelets. There are 
even numbers of coats made of it 
drifting about at the races and they 
look just too terrible. But very new. 
Chiffons, thank the Lord, are still 
used in quantities for evening, and tulle 
is showing a distinct new lease of life, 
used either alone or in combination 
with lace or chiffon. Chéruit shows 
one dress with a long tulle scarf bor- 
dered with lace at each end. Worth 
has numbers of long, wide evening 
scarfs of tulle with interesting designs 
worked into the fabric. These, I 
imagine, will be very popular, though 
I am not so encouraged about Lanvin’s 
manner of attaching a huge tulle bow 
to her choker necklets in the back. 


OR sports, Patou’s sweater, with 

metal mesh interwoven in it, has 
been bought by every American buyer 
worthy of the name. In general, how- 
ever, the sweaters are very simple, with 
stripes occasionally decorating the bot- 
tom and cuffs. The two-piece is still 
good and resembles last year’s, except 
that wide box pleating, usually stitched 
down quite a distance, has supplanted 
the all-around pleated skirt. 

The velveteen jacket, double-breast- 
ed, worn with a wool skirt and sweater 
to harmonize, is just everywhere in 
different variations and will undoubt- 
edly be everywhere in New York— 
so much so that great care must be 





taken to have the quality and the color 
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Play the 


SILVER 





EN you come to the hole 

that always wrecks your 
score, take out a brand new 
Silver King—there’s nothing 
like fighting fire with fire, 
psychology with psychology or 
an inferiority complex with a 
superlative golf ball . . . . 
Most golfers find they get 15 to 25 
yards farther and putt better with 


this best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 






PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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SAFETY, 


4 Wheel Brakes 
Standard Equipment 
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1927 Models Now Here 


AULETT 


Motor Car Company 


FNCORPORATED 


1884 Broadway, at 62d Street, New York 
CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORP., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








To make 
the movie 
just press 
the release. 


Above: The Ciné-Kodak may be 
held at eye height, as illustrated, 
or waist level—two finders are 
provided. 

To the left: Reproduction, actual 
size, of part of a strip of Ciné- 
Kodak Film. 

Below: Leaflet ““L” with inter- 
esting information on Ciné-Kodak 
movies, is yours for the asking at 
the Kodak Corner, or by mail 





Cine-Kodak 


makes Movies 


Now there’s a Kodak that makes 
movies—gives you motion pictures 
of the subjects you like to keep in 
“still’’ snapshots. Movies of the 
children’s antics, of your pet hobby 
or favorite sport, your week-end 
fun—there’s magic! 

And it’s all done the easy, 
Eastman way—let us show you. 

, Ciné-Kodak B is the camera; Koda- 


scope C the projector. Complete outfit 
including screen for as little as 


o, $140 
3°0) 
c@e 
A ‘y 
( +m 


Pm. 







To show the movie just turn on the switch. 


Kodak makes none but Safety film in 
sizes to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 

















unusual and rich if one is not to look 
like the rest of the populace. 
B ELTS of every type are to be seen 
—some of fur, some of lamé, 
some of odd leathers; some a mere 
string, some as much as five inches 
wide. ‘These are worn at the top of | 
the hip, and should prove much better 


for the well known American figure | 
than for the French. 





HE mode for afternoon and eve- 
ning is increasingly feminine. | 
You will find all sorts of broken | 
surfaces and incrustations, floating pan- | 
els, fringes, fullness at the bottoms of | 
skirts. 

The most amusing development | 
here, however, has been the pantie | 
dress, which, together with the phe-| 
nomenal success of the Mary Nowit- 
sky pajamas, hints that, one time or | 
another, we may see variations of the 
pajama at the Mirador and on the 
street. Louiseboulanger makes dresses 
of which the skirt consists of floating | 
panels and underneath—surprise, sur- 
prise! —may be glimpsed straight pan- 
ties, decorated with rows of tulle ruf- 
fles to match. ‘These extend, in case 
you are interested, almost to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Chéruit has an in- | 
teresting pantie dress with the break 
in the trouser delicately concealed by a 
floating apron panel, front and back. 


RTIFICIAL flowers are much in 

evidence, but they are so artfully 
placed that they seem to grow out of 
the dress and not to be pinned to it, 
whether they are of the same color and 
fabric or not. Chanel has a magnifi- 
cent new one—a huge, soft mass of 
dull chiffon. Worth is showing some 
nasturtiums and quantities of the most 
natural-looking roses I have ever seen. 
These come in odd red and purple and 
petunia shades—a little old, but lovely, 
nevertheless. The carnation is omni- 
present, and the gardenia looks a little 
feeble beside it. 


RACELETS are so much in evi- 

dence that they are positively 
junk. ‘There are millions of them 
in every window—the same old slave- | 
link idea, but gone completely mad 
with cabuchon stones of every color. | 
To me they are so much trash, but 
everybody is buying them. For eve- 
ning, there are numbers of pendants 
of colossal links and cabuchons, one of 
them I saw being all of six inches 
long and three wide. How anybody | 
could dance with a breastplate like | 
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ye YORER/ 
ARE PEOPLEWHO 
DI/CRMINATE 


—they will enjoy the at- 
mosphere of 1125 Park 
Avenue. 


—they will appreciate 
the marked refinements 
...the well-proportioned 
rooms...the generous 
closet space...real fresh 
air and daylight. 


—they will find best of 
all a minute perfection 
of detail that only veter- 
an owners and builders 
could produce...owners 
who, like themselves,are 
New Yorkers who dis- 
criminate. 


6,8 &9 ROOMS 


JULIUS TISHMAN 
& SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 


+[AT 90th STREET ]+ 


115) PARKAV 
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that on is more than I can see. I do 
not think this will be frightfully pop- 
ular, however, for the ropes of imita- 
tion pearls are still rampant, though I 
do not think that I am the only one 
who is heartily sick of them, too. 


HE modernistic element in jew- 

elry is very interesting. There 
are numbers of bracelets, brooches, 
cigarette cases, and so on with odd 
designs in colored stones and onyx on 
a background of diamonds or bril- 
liants. Dunhill’s new lighters have 
enamel modernistic designs on them. 
He is also showing some charming 
briquets, decorated with Chinese or 
old tapestry designs for women. 


—L. L. 


MOTORS 


Getting Out of Water— 
Spark Plugs and a But- 
ter and Egg Man 


N the first place 

it rained cats, 
dogs, and plenty 
of water a week 
ago Thursday, 
with the more or 
less natural result 
that the roads hereabouts were flooded. 
We sallied forth despite this elemen- 
tal competition and were reminded 
for the nonce of a trick we learned 
some years ago during a freshet in 
Virginia, when a fliv we were driving 
became hopelessly swamped and halted 
in a miniature ocean. ‘Thursday, on 
Queens Boulevard, we saw many in 
like predicament and at each over- 
grown puddle were two or three tow 
cars waiting for trade, and finding 
plenty of it, for there were dozens 
of cars stuck in the floods. 

However, there is a way out, if one 
is not driving too heavy a car, and 
it is sublime in its simplicity. One 
enters hopefully a place where the 
water has covered the road; halfway 
through, hope ceases suddenly as the 
carburetor drinks deep. Should one 
shout for the tow car? No! One 
merely places the car in high, pushes 
the self-starter and slowly but almost 
surely the stream is crossed. If you 
contemplate trying this out don’t ask 
the opinion of the bozo waiting on 
the edge with the tow car. He might 
be prejudiced. 





SS of spark plugs (had 
we) brings us around quite nat- 
urally to the merits of the various plugs 
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LINEN CLOSET well-stocked with NN 

McCutcheon’s Linens qualifies the 
New York hostess to focus her attention 
on around of dinners, teas and luncheons. 
For she knows that the Spinning Wheel 
trade mark assures the same exquisite 
beauty in design and unimpeachable 
purity of quality that has been maintained 
for over seventy years. 
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Distinctive. Town 
= Residences for the Elite 


=» APARTMENT 
HOTELS 


P «-—_——{vp—_—- 
> Se YEFKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 
2 corner 63rd Street = 
Wood burning fireplaces 
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b MGR Royal 


235 West 73rd Street & 
Just off Central Park West 
a ——3e 


PILCOTT § 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 
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UNFURNISHED SUITES 
= 2, 3,4 rooms or larger 
with privates bath 
for each chamber 







& Exclusiveness centrally located, 
yet away from the city’s heart 
throbs. The perfectly arranged 
suites enhance the charm of §& 
your own furnishings. Individual 
serving pantries, with automatic 
refrigeration and circulating ice 
water are but few of the super- 
lative facilities. Maid service is 
included in the lease, and the 
owner-managed restaurants re- 
lieve of household cares and 
add joy to entertaining. 
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RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 






Booklets on, Request 
(Call or Write, 
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LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 W.72nd St. Trafalgar 4200 
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on the market at the present time— 
the two most prominent being the 
Champion and the “A.C.” Strangely 
enough, the Champion is not so styled 
because of proven superiority or vic- 
tory in heated contest, but because Al- 
bert Champion made it. 

The above gentleman having sold 
his interest in this particular plug and 
by nature being a bit of a plugger, 
even as Harry Stutz, who, when he 
resigned from his company, built the 
H.C.S. car, so Albert Champion de- 
signed the “A.C.” plug. It would 
seem natural, therefore, to presume 
that as he advanced in years his science 
would improve; so on logical grounds 
the “A.C.” should be good. 

From the practical point of view, 
we know he owns a highly successful 
racing car which he uses entirely for 
purposes of experimentation with his 
plugs, and it is undoubtedly this work 
that accounts for the ability of the 
“A.C.” to continue firing in a motor 
that shoots too much oil. The new 
ones come apart and can be cleaned. 


HROUGH good fortune we ac- 
quired a fairly recent vintage of 
Isotta in which to tour ourselves down 
to the Gold Cup last week. It was 
a bit too big for us but we decided 
that for a car in which to roll along 
for an extended period at about fifty 
we knew of none smoother. Once it 
attained that speed, which it did with 
reasonable promptness, it gave the feel- 
ing of gliding over the road with no 
apparent effort whatever. In spite of 
the fact that it weighed about five 
thousand pounds it was easy to stop 
and steered nicely. For the Retired 
Banker who wishes to be carried in the 
utmost comfort from here to Lenox 
or Southampton, we recommend it. 
The Isotta, not living up to the 
popular conception of most foreigns, 
got us safely to our destination; and 
there we picked up several bits of in- 
teresting matter. 


HERE was a boat designer there 
who had a stop watch. With this 
odd timepiece one could clock some- 
thing traveling, say, a mile, press the 
stop, read the number of seconds 
elapsed, then by looking on another 
scale on its face tell the exact number 
of miles per hour the object had at- 
tained without any figuring at all. 
There was a series of scales around 
its face, of different colors. 
Should the object take over a minute 
to run its mile, a miniature dial, similar 
to a second hand, would flip to the 
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oA magnificence 
that is unique — 
a splendor unri- 
valed in all the 
world waits for 
you — Almco pre- 
sents the most ex- 
quisite new lamp 
creations—in a 
series of resplen- 
dent settings. 
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right. ‘This dial was fretted in dif- 
ferent colors and one read in the scale 
around the face the speed, only being 
careful to select the scale of the same 
color as that on which the “second 
hand” rested. All of which is not 
as complicated as it sounds. The 
watches, naturally, are not sold gener- 
ally, but we believe they can be ob- 
tained in this country, through the boat 
designer. 


HEN we also picked up the story 
about the time a few weeks ago 
when James Butler’s son rightfully 
snooted a Yonkers copper, who, on 
learning the young man’s identity, in- 
formed him that he was fresher than 

his old man’s eggs. What a life! 
—Eric Hatcu 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 53. 


1—Where, in New York, is there 
a grave containing the inscription, “To 
an Amiable Child”? 

2—What was Astor Place original- 
ly called? 

3—What is the oldest public library 
in America, and where is it located? 

4—Why is Bellevue Hospital so 
called? 

5—Where is the Ninth Milestone, 
and what distance did it measure? 

6—What island, now named other- 
wise, was originally called “Long 
Island”? 

7—What well known moving pic- 
ture house has no balcony? 

8—Where is there a sidewalk clock 
containing a “hold-up” alarm box? 

9—What street number has, for 
years, been synonymous with a great 
corporatien? 

10—To what restaurant did a con- 
siderable part of the old Delmonico 
staff go after the closing of that es- 


tablishment? 
e 


EDGAR STREET 
Edgar Street 
Is the 
Shortest 
Street— 
It has no head, 
And it has no feet; 
And it isn’t 
Particularly 
Neat. 
But after all 
It’s the shortest 
Street. —BurkeE Boyce 


























‘Ohis is the New 
NADA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sweater Costume 


WITH THE BASQUE BERET 


[NTRODUCED a fortnight ago 

it is already the sensation of 
the Avenue. In navy blue with 
sweater striped in red, white, 
royal or beige. The three piece 


suit— 32.00. The beret— 2.00. 
Sizes 14 to 20 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.— 
Paris Palm Beach sie 
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Do You Like 
LIVERW URST? 


In 1774 

Frau Hildegard Barbara Pschorr 
Went out by the door 

To the wurst-geschaft store 

Und purchased bologny galor:. 

Und such were the shoes that she wore 
That the walk made her fuszen all sore; 
So right there she swore 

Mit a terrible roar 

That she wouldn't eat wurst any more. 





Frau Pschorr's Shoe 


It’s all very well to have a maid to run 
to the delicatessen store, but suppose she 
clopes or something and you are reduced 
to the terrible alternative of going your- 
self—what then? 


Ah! you must be prepared! You must 
have shoes that properly support the feet 
—the arches as well as the heel. Frau 
Pschorr’s cobbler thought he had solved 
the problem (as you will see by inspecting 
the sketch above) by putting the heel un- 
der the arch. But it won't work. Heels 
ain't arches. 


Today you will find a scientific solution 
of this same age-old problem in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. There are no misplaced 
heels or other freaks of construction, the 
outer lines being, in general, the same as 
those of other stylish shoes. But on the 
inside there is anew kind of comfort for 
which your feet will be grateful. 


WE HAVE WITH US TONITE— 
THE PEPI 





A man's shoe on the Ohio last. 
In soft, rosy tan or black calfskin. 


THE RAMESEA 





590 FIFTH AVENIIF.NEW YORK 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 
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OLD BOTTLES 


NEW use for old bottles has 
been discovered. It is simply the 
trick of sealing up notes in them, and 
setting them afloat, or for those resid- 
ing far from any broad expanse of 
water, placing them carefully in the 
middle of the highroad where some 
motorist is bound to notice them anon. 
Several refugees lately have been 
thus disposing of their old bottles to 
the interest of the press, we notice, 
and of course, in years gone by, it was 
quite a general custom. Obviously it 
is useful. If you find yourself, for 
instance, in a dilemma you hadn’t ex- 
pected, and which for the moment 
baffles you, search around the cell for 
an old bottle—any kind will do, old 
Coty vials, cough medicine bottles, gin 
flasks, early American water bottles— 
and then with a snack of blood from 
a minute incision, scrawl a note, pack 
it in the bottle, and fling it through the 
bars. One note salvaged by the life- 
saving crew off Sutton Place ran: 
Am held by bandits who have grudge 
against my race, in a lonely tower in 


the middle of the river. 
ANNA KARENINA. 


Another, picked up by the Levwi- 
athan: 

Held for ransom in New Jersey 
Meadows. Slowly being starved to 


death. Have charge account at Hicks. 
Help. Homer Gowns. 


Prohibition agents find the custom 
rather a bore. The other day, on the 
Long Island Parkway, they held up a 
large limousine oozing bottles at every 
pore, which turned out to be merely the 
complete diary in letter form of a 
Mrs. Harrison. Mrs. Harrison is a 
prisoner in a certain development on 
Montauk Point. She writes that she 
is starved, daily beaten, forced to suf- 
fer indignities her pen refuses to de- 
scribe, and is simply depressed beyond 
words. The whole document is a con- 
tribution to science as the revelation of 
a middle-aged woman in distress. 

It is a mistake to send invitations in 
this casual fashion. Izaak Waltons of 
the East River, casting for the odd 
relics in that stream, are only bored 
when a bottle holds an engraved invi- 
tation to a wedding or début or the 
commencement exercises of Miss 
Spence’s School. “Oh, we go to 
them,” commented one veteran pisca- 
tor of the piers. ““We go. We got the 
time. But I tell the ladies it ain’t our 
racket. It sort of takes the life out 
of fishing to pull in a bottle with 
nothing but an invitation in it.” 


ond, Cel. 
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My Restaurant 
in Dear Old 
New York 


oe 


When after a day of pleasure or of 
work 
There comes a craving for a good 
tasty meal, 
I turn with delight to the Champs 
Elysées, 
My restaurant in dear old New 


York. 


For delicious seafood or a cup of fine 
fruit, 
For a juicy steak or a tender young 
fowl, 
For freshest of vegetables or dainty 
desserts, 
For charming music and refined 
atmosphere, 
Commend me to the Champs Elysées, 
My restaurant in dear old New 


York. 


I have dined in London at the famous 
Savoy, 
In Rome at the Palais Royal, 
I have dined at the Ritz in Gay Paris, 
And in Berlin at the Adlon, 
But nowhere did the food compare 
With the excellent fare of the 
Champs Elysées, 
My restaurant in dear old New York. 


Whether from the East side or the 
West, 
From Park Avenue or Riverside 
Drive, 
From Gramercy Park or Fifth Avenue 
You will always find some of your 
friends 
At Breakfast or Luncheon, at Dinner 
or Supper, 
At the popular Champs Elysées, 
My restaurant in dear old New York. 


a 


1043 SIXTH AVENUE 


Corner 59th Street 
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GALLERIES 


Merrie England Takes 
Its Leisure Lightly, and 
Why 


ne American Institute of Graph- 


ic Arts now has.on display a group 
of British posters, and a view of them 
is not an excursion too far afield for 
all those interested in art. The bill- 
board advertising men will see them, 
we suppose, and fail to profit there- 
by, but there is an opportunity here 
even for 100 per cent Americans. We 
found the show interesting, although 
we had seen a private collection of a 
similar nature several years ago. 

At that time we recall having 
asked the owner why it was that Eng- 
land had such a good time with its 
outdoor advertising while America was 
still in the old litho school of “Nellie 
the Sewing Machine Girl.” And the 
answer was that the American who 
handled advertising for the large con- 
cerns was fearful of taking a step 
along untrodden ways. A little prog- 
ress has been made since then but not 
much. Most of the pioneering has 
been done by an occasional art theatre 
group, aware of the added value of 
distinctive posters. And now and then 
we have found an old-line theatrical 
manager using a Hugo Gellert on 24- 
sheets. The New Haven Railroad, 
too, is to be commended for its em- 
ployment of Johnny Held maps for 
its excursion panels. But the great 
American field lies barren, almost, ex- 
cept for an occasional Charles Falls 
or Adolph Treidler. 

The stunt of the present show is 
the gorgeous set of posters done by 
Spencer Pryse for the Wembley ex- 
hibition. There are some dozens of 
them, representing the Empire in all 
its vastness with a Kipling swing and 
rhythm. And they are not troubled in 
any way with Nice Nellyisms; nor are 
they turned out by the shop that trims 
the Queen’s hats. 

The posters advertising pleasure 
places are more to our liking, especial- 
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IT REMAINED FOR HUPMOBILE. WITH ITS HIGHLY-PERFECTED 
STRAIGHTEIGHT, TO FUSE THE PASSIVE EIGHFCYLINDER PREFERENCE 
OF FINE-CAR BUYERS INTO AN ACTIVE, ABSORBING ENTHUSIASM THAT 
IS MAKING ITS INFLUENCE FELT EVERYWHERE IN THE INDUSTRY. 
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—and likewise flattery is the most 
insincere form of imitation. 


It’s a little different with a man’s clothes— 
no man is particularly annoyed if his clothes 
flatter him a bit. 

It can be done, too—takes understanding 
and experience and quite a deal of conscience 
with the shears and the thread, in the making 
(and after the fitting if necessary). f 





BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Entrance to men's shop on 35th St. Special express elevator"to 5th floor 














The Complete Town- Residence—It is 
pleasant to have one’s home in the social 
center of New York—and yet nearby to 
theatrical and shopping centers. QIt is 
pleasant to have in one’s home every 
luxury and convenience—and to dine 
where the cuisine and service are irre- 
proachable. @And so it is pleasant (the 
word is, perhaps, too mild) to live at 
The Sulgrave. For here are to be 
found all those essentials that make it 
the ideal apartment hotel and your 
complete town-residence. 





























PARK AVENUE and 67% STREET i 


Sulqrave-— 
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ly the modernistic touches of Herrick 
and E. McKnight-Kauffer. The dif- 
ference between the English and the 
American school seems to be that the 
former depends upon the pictorial 
value rather than the text for its pull. 
This puts the load on the artist rather 
than the copy writer. And somehow 
we think this is shrewder, words mean- 
ing so many things. The English 
poster’s story of tulip time in Holland, 
or a week on the Broads, or even a 
day in one of the parks, is what we 
would call irresistible. ‘The man who 
handles Luna Park would do well to 
take a look at the Art Center show. 


F LATE we have been reading 

such art books as come our way. 
Such reading is not for the general 
public as a rule, the cost being what 
it is. But all those who can afford 
the luxury should lose no time in a 
perusal of Meier-Graeffe’s “Vincent 
Van Gogh.” It is almost as great an 
epic as “Jean Christophe” and about 
ten times as thrilling as “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy” And we think the 
two mentioned, high-water marks. If 
we were running the universe (God 
forbid), we would burn all the art 
schools, hand each boy or girl who 
wanted to paint a box of colors and 
brushes, and a copy of Vincent Van 
Gogh. If there was anything there, 
it would come through. And think 
of the number this system would re- 
lease for sawing wood and baking 
bread. 

Another good book, within the 
reach of any book buyer, is “Primi- 
tive Negro Sculpture,” by Paul Guil- 
laume and Thomas Munro. We 
found it interesting and, what is more 
to be desired, clear. And it is about 
the only information collected on the 


subject. —M. P. 


WEBSTER’S VERY 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY * 


Piscivornous—That which feeds on 
fish. 

PisciFORM—Shaped like a fish. 

PiscIcAPTURE— Taking of fishes, as 
with a hook. 

MetTEsEL—Time to eat. 

Piscany—Fishing in another’s waters. 


* A glossary to the verse, “Paging Mr. 
Webster,” on page 22. 


. 
Policeman Is Again Slain in Chicago. 


—Florida paper. 
An unusually unlucky man. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The Travels of the Geste 
Brothers—A Very Quiet 
Week 


HY the 

Geste broth- 
ers left home was 
unfolded last week 
when “Beau 
Geste” arrived at 
theC riterion. 
Those who have read the book will 
find it a faithful rendition, and those 
who have not read it can save them- 
selves the effort by attending. There 
are only the slightest omissions from 
the text, and those of such minor im- 
portance that no gaps are left. Need- 
less to say, it is not one of the great 
tales of the civilized era, and at times 
it bulges slightly at the edges; but 
as one cannot always expect the stage 
and screen to impart a lesson, or draw 
a moral, or even start a train of 
thought, there is no use dwelling on 
the matter. If you have a taste for a 
small amount of mystery and a fair 
share of glamour and adventure, 
“Beau Geste” will give you two hours 
of very satisfactory entertainment. 





N case the book missed you it can 

be related that at the start of the 
picture a wonder at the bursting into 
flames of a desert fortress with all its 
garrison dead before the eyes of a 
relieving column is implanted in the 
mind of the audience. Other be- 
wilderments are thrown in to whet 
the appetite. There follows a rather 
lengthy view of three of those stout- 
hearted English school lads floating 
boats in a pond, and cementing a love 
for each other that lasts until their 
death. 

Most of the troubles come from this 
affection, and it should be a lesson 
for coming generations of rising 
young Britishers not to get too clubby 
with their brethren. And then is 
introduced an enormous jewel, which, 
when the lights go out, is stolen, and 
gives the spectator another how and 
why to play with. That night every 
hour, and possibly on the hour, one 
of the young Gestes writes a note that 
he stole the jewel and goes out into 
the early morning, hies himself to the 
Foreign Legion, and finds to his sur- 
prise and joy that his beloved brothers 

















Calls for smart footwear 
match smart costumes. 
That’s axiomatic. 
But a woman is foolish to 
sacrifice comfort to style. 
At Henning’s 
it isn’t necessary — 


Because the smart creations 


of the master stylist, Pape, 


Are hand made 


on special lasts. 


One can walk or dance for 
hours in a pair of 


Henning Shoes 


And never feel the slightest 
discomfort I 
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The prestige of 
WETZEL as tailors 
for gentlemen is 
recognized through- 
out the world. 
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HE distinction of wearing a 
Stetson lies in its smartness. Its 
economy is assured by the famous 
Stetson quality. Eight to Forty Dollars. 


STETSON HATS 


Styled for Young Men 
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had the same idea. A couple of vil- 
lains make their entrance here, and a 
few hardy scenes are enacted that con- 
vey the impression that the Geste 
brothers are not in the soft surround- 
ings of their childhood and that they 
had better watch their step. 

From then on the excitements 
mount up. Villainies are planned, 
Arabs of the most ferocious type at- 
tack a fort and then come back and 
do it again. Here, you can understand, 
there is a modicum of man play, 
and all its brutality. At the end all 
questions are answered—at least if you 
have not been too searching in your 
propounding of them. ‘To go into 
the details would be to give things 
away. And there is no point in doing 
that. 

All this is very adequately done. 
Ronald Colman, Neil Hamilton, and 
Ralph Forbes depict the three brothers 
in an able manner, and Alice Joyce 
presents their aunt pleasantly. The 
high points of the acting are Noah 
Beery as the sergeant and William 
Powell as Boldini. They are splendid. 
Beery makes his villain a very rough- 
and-tumble, and a very alive character. 
Mary Brian as Jsobel looks much like 
an advertisement for Somebody’s Mul- 
sified Cocoanut Oil and does little 
else. 

On the whole, Herbert Brenon, who 
directed the picture, has made an ex- 
cellent job. Another director, per- 
haps, with so much sand, and so many 
Arabs, might have gone a bit heavier 
for prayers at sunset and camels’ pro- 
files, but as some people are not strong 
for those sights it may be all right 
without more of them. 


N three ways this picture does 

strange things to Hollywood tradi- 
tions that have hitherto been un- 
touched. For one thing, and this is 
the strangest of all, there is not a 
shred, not a stirring, of love interest. 
Before this appalling shattering of 
precedent we should stand waving 
our hands. And then again; of three 
heroes, two are killed before the pic- 
ture ends. I expected all along to see 
them come leaping into the final scene 
saying they had been lucky and caught 
the milk train back, and even left 
the theatre expecting to find them 
outside on the sidewalk. And finally, 
there is contained in one of the sub- 
titles a swear word, or oath, and what 
is more, it is correctly spelled out, al- 
though grammarians might differ on 
the spacing of the words. As chil- 
dren have been reported to read this 
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magazine I dare not risk polluting 
their vocabulary by a repetition of it. 


Iss GLoRIA SwANson and Mr. 
M Eugene O’Brien can be seen at 
the Rivoli in “Fine Manners,” one of 
the sappiest tales of its type. It is one 
of those things that draw a heavy 
contrast between the social falsities of 
Park Avenue and the sterling virtues 
of the less gilded parts of town. 

We are introduced to the picture by 
a series of rather effective fading shots 
of the madness of Times Square on 
New Year’s Eve. This is followed 
by some scenes of our Metropolitan 
aristocrats taking their fun. You can 
imagine them, eyebrows up, chins in 
the air, and over all a marvelous layer 
of solemnity. Mr. Brian Alden, op- 
pressed (and not unnaturally), by these 
things, dons his top hat and hies him- 
self to the simple gayety of the Fever 
Zone. Here the accidents of such a 
time throw him in contact with Or- 
chid Murphy. In later days their ac- 
quaintance ripens, and, as you have 
guessed, the beauty and tenderness of 
love comes to them. 

If you have followed this recital 
with any element of interest, you are 
now casting for a setting into which 
to put Orchid. The East Side, you 
think, or the less material portions 
of the West Side, or some honest po- 
liceman’s home. But you are wrong 
and, furthermore, do the conceivers of 
this story an injustice. Nothing so 
unoriginal for them. ‘This flower of 
the people comes, by suggestion, from 
no other sphere than the chorus of 
Master Minsky’s National Winter 
Garden. And that is a master touch. 

The rest of the story you know. 
Except to dwell on this monumental 
absurdity there was little need my 
mentioning it at all. Like so many 
others recently, this picture shows the 
remarkable gap there is between the 
mechanical and camera work, and the 
mentality that goes into our pictures. 

No slur, you must understand, is 
intended toward the National Winter 
Garden. On more than one occasion 
you would gather yourself more en- 
tertainment, and possibly instruction, 
if rather than attend the cinema you 
took yourself to Second and Houston 


streets. —Q. C. 


John F. Dickinson, Bellefontaine, suf- 
fered a broken bone in his right front 
foot here when he fell from the second 
story of his feed store to the sidewalk.— 
Toledo paper. 


And what have the anti-evolution- 
ists got to say to that? 
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Your best week-end 
is still unspent 





If you haven't been to Goshen, 
sleepiest of villages, and if you 
haven't stayed at its Inn, most 
civilized of hostelries, come this 
month before summer fades and 
the city shuts you in. 

Orange County is glorious in 
September, whether seen from 
the car, the fairway, the saddle 
or the beautiful verandah that 
overlooks the race-track and put- 
ting green. 


And the food .. . You will rarely 
meet a better menu or a finer 
chef — even though you are 
fifty miles from Park Avenue. 
And only in The Montmartre 
will you hear such music as Larry 
Siry provides every Saturday. 


For full information and advance 
reservations apply to Room 328, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Vanderbilt 2953 


GOSHEN 
INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Under Management of 
The Kellogg Service, Inc. 





HERE is gathered in 

this country this season 
probably the finest collection 
of polo mounts ever seen, 
even in the course of the 
matches for the Westchester 
Cup, now renamed the In- 
ternational Challenge Cup. 
The string from the Argentine, moved 
'to Rumson for the Herbert Memorial 
‘Cup matches, to be transferred to 
| Philadelphia and later back to Mead- 
'ow Brook, is naturally the most in- 
teresting, but the other teams that will 
fight it out in the Open Championship 
have never been up on faster horse- 
flesh. Outside of the usual American 
fours, Orange County and Meadow 
Brook, which one always expects to 
find on the best ponies obtainable, the 
two Anglo-American teams, Prince- 
mere and the Hurricanes, are very 
strong in four-legged players. Laddy 
Sanford’s ponies were great factors in 
the last international, and doubtless 
will be again when the team gets into 
the Open at Meadow Brook. 

It is a rather delicate matter to 
criticize a polo pony, since most of 
them are always for sale—at a price 
—and probably many of the best of 
them will go on the auction block be- 
| fore the season is over. But the record 
of the Argentine mounts in England 
‘is such that they can hardly be over- 
looked. The “blood lines” are very 
much in evidence, and while there are 
traces here and there of the Barb, a 
little tendency to a drooping nose, the 
general conformation of the visiting 
| mounts is of the true polo type. 
| Vibora, now owned by Harriman, 
‘is a former Argentine mount that is 
|supposed to rank close to the top of the 
heap, but Nelson has with him a full 
sister of Vibora, which is recommenda- 
|tion enough. Another of his mounts 
is Marino, a champion show mount 
\both in the Argentine and in England. 
Lacey is probably quite as well 
‘mounted as he was when he played 
here on the Hurlingham team, and 
|Andrada has weight carriers of his 
own training that will compare well 
with the best of the American ponies. 

Before the big matches are over 
there is not much doubt that Pena, a 
substitute, or what the English would 
call a “spare” man, will have a chance 
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POLO 


A Hardy String — Among the 
Rebels—And a Healthy Rivalry 


to show what his lightweight 
ponies can do. Not so much 
has been heard of Pena’s 
mounts, but I must say that 
I was greatly impressed with 
them. ‘There is a deal of 
power in them, in fact in 
practically all of the Argen- 
tine string. The bone is excellent, and 
in the case of a great many of the 
mounts the hind leg runs through to 
the ground with almost no “stop” at 
the hock. This means power and 
speed and plenty of both. The fore- 
legs are nicely straight, the real gal- 
loping legs, and the necks are sufh- 
ciently long to make the rein worth 
while whenever the Argentine horse- 
men use the rein, which is seldom. 
“Leg horsemanship” is usually enough. 
There isn’t a vicious animal in the 
string. While the Argentine players 
ride their own mounts much of the 
time in the course of the day’s work 
on the estancia, the first training is 
done by native boys, who “break” the 
horses with a silken cord. The result 
is that the Argentine ponies have 
tender mouths and respond instantly 
to “easy hands.” 

The Argentine natives play polo, 
but are apt to be a little rough about 
it, so the club players seldom use them. 
They do not want to be responsible 
for the results of a little careless mal- 
let swinging. The weights of the 
Argentine players are worth consider- 
ing. They vary a great deal. An- 
drada, with his 185 pounds, a square 
block of a man, is heavier than any 
of the American players or any of 
those on the two Anglo-American 
teams. He is a great hitter, and his 
weight should be a factor when it 
comes to riding off, which is why he 
may appear as a back against one team, 
and as a No. 3 against another. Land 
rides at 175, Nelson at about 170, and 
Lacey at little more than 140. Lacey 
has had his share of injuries, but seems 
to be in excellent shape this season. A 
very quiet man off the field, he is well 
worth talking to. This same quiet 
man is a whirlwind in action. 


F especial interest has been the 
early showing of Lord Wode- 
house and Wing Commander Wise. 
They are among the “rebels” of Eng- 
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lish polo, because some of the best 
judges of the game in England have 
felt that they should be on any team 
that Hurlingham sends in quest of the 
International Challenge Cup. If they 
do nothing more than they did in the 
course of their first appearance at 
Rumson they will have justified much 
of the criticism of earlier English 
teams. There is a challenge due from 
England next year, and both of these 
men are eligible. Lacey is also a 
British subject. American players be- 
lieve that Captain Roark is one of the 
best men in England, and it would be 
interesting to see just how a squad 
made up of Wodehouse, Roark, La- 
cey, and Wise, with Traill also avail- 
able, would work out. 

Certain it is that unless the British 
selection committee does a better job 
than it did last time the polo supremacy 
of the United States is in greater dan- 
ger from the Argentine than it is from 
England. Put the best four the 
United States can get together on the 
mounts that make up our international 
string, and the chances are that it will 
beat the type of team that Hurlingham 
has customarily sent over in recent 
years about three to one. If the 
“rebels” ever get their way it is possi- 
ble that an English team will be 
formidable. As it is, American play- 
ers who have gone abroad have helped 
to build up some of the best of the 
teams that appear at Hurlingham and 
Roehampton. They get a deal of fun 
out of it, and the Anglo-American 
combinations have helped mightily to 
speed up the game. 

The field, after all, as both Nelson 
and the best of the American players 
have said, is the thing, and for that 
reason the Britishers are at a disad- 
vantage. They have to make their 
preparations in Spain, or somewhere 
along the Mediterranean littoral. Our 
own players have the fields of the 
South to get together on in the winter 
and late spring. Sooner or later every 
man, with the exception of the Cali- 
fornians, gets to Aiken, or to one of 
the fields in North Carolina. 


hy the meantime there is a steady 
development of good players in 
the middle West. Colorado Springs 
is an increasingly important polo center 
where Arthur P. Perkins and Allen 
Smidt hold forth. There are inter- 
circuit matches too, in that section, and 
from that district sooner or later will 
come a formidable candidate for some 
future Big Four. Just now the Army 
players are getting a chance such as 
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Tom Platt so dominated the politicians of 


the last century, that the place where be 
issued his dicta, in the lobby of the old Fifth 


Avenue became known as the Amen Corner 





The Amen (orner 
in the Old Fifth Avenue Hotel 


@, When the G. O. P. was not so old but just 
as grand, the party bosses tried to sidetrack 
Roosevelt by making him vice-president. History 


making events, of that age, originated in the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


@, And now the people you know in another 
century are looking toward a new Fifth Avenue 
Hotel—not only for the prestige of its name 
and location—rather, by reason of the greater 
luxury and convenience offered in this largest 
of residential hotels. Each apartment is a com- 
plete and comfortable home. 
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1,2 and 3 Rooms 


. 
( with foyer and serving pantry, 
automatic refrigeration. Fut- 
nished or unfurnished. Super- 
vised maid and hotel service in- 
cluded in the lease. Complete 
hotel comforts. Owner-managed 
restaurant. The time-saving con- 
4 venience of Washington Square. 7 








NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 
Occupancy September 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Ownership-Management—Representative on Premises Daily and Evening 
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Park 


NORTH 


It’s an old saying in New 
York that the possessor of 
a key to old Gramercy 
Park could open the doors 
of the most exclusive circles 
in New York. 


Something of the Open Ses- 
ame magic of that key has 
pervaded the atmosphere of 
52 Gramercy Park North 
ever since it opened its doors 
one year ago. 

It was said then that this 
new residential hotel was 
destined to establish a new 
order in cultured metropoli- 
tan living. 

And it has. New Yorkers 
and visitors to the city, who 
have made it their perma- 
nent or temporary home, 
speak of it with enthusiasm 
as one of New York's most 
desirable and most dis- 
tinctive addresses. 

Here in the tranquil atmos- 
phere of serene old 
Gramercy Park they have 
found a home—for a day or 
a year—adjacent to business, 
shopping and theatrical 
centers, yet happily isolated 
from their clamorous pace 
—a luxuriously restful re- 
treat unlike anything else 
New York City has to offer. 








they have not had in years. Cham- 
pionships mean something to the sol- 
diers. ‘They help the spread of polo 
through the service for the reason that 
the best players are now getting well 
up on the handicap list and so have 
prestige behind them when they under- 
take to teach the game at an army 
post. In the old days, before the sol- 
diers crashed through to the Junior 
Championship, and later to two tri- 
umphs over the British Army players, 
a polo player who turned up at an army 
post and undertook to teach the game, 
was likely to be met with the query: 
“What have you ever done? You 
can teach equitation, yes, but what do 
you really know about polo?” 
Nowadays the Army player turns 
up with a championship or two behind 
him, and a handicap rating that will 
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run at least as high as five goals, and 
some of them are underrated at that. 
I have seen more than one army five- 
goal man playing real seven-goal polo 
when he had the right mounts under 
him. 

Time was when army polo was 
pretty well confined to the cavalry 
arm, but in recent years there has 
grown up a rivalry between the cavalry 
and the field artillery that has added 
a deal to the health of the game. 

Major Beard has said that the foot- 
ball man should play polo, that the 
football man makes the best polo play- 
er, and I believe there is a good deal 
in it. It has accounted for the great 
progress of Charley Gerhardt, who is 
considered good enough now to play 
out in front of Milburn. 

—RicHt WING 


THE PONIES 


Saratoga’s Richest Prize to Fair 
Owner — Form and Reforms 


OW that Mrs. Mar- 

garet Emerson Baker 
has carried off the prize of 
the Saratoga meeting we 
may expect big things from 
her Sagamore Stable next 
year. She has been a most 
liberal buyer at the yearling 
sales, but winning a Hopeful will 
strengthen her determination to ex- 
pand her establishment for her sea- 
son as an owner. Only a few of the 
most loyal friends of the Baltimore 
sportswoman won over Lord Chau- 
cer’s Hopeful, for the 40 to 1 quoted 
about his chances made them turn to 
Termagant or Chance Shot, but she 
had a bit more than a usual modest 
wager across the board. I believe 
Lord Chaucer will train on to be a 
Derby horse, as they call them, for 
his sire comes from England’s stout- 
est families, while his dam is by Mi- 
noru, which won the Blue Ribband of 
the turf at Epsom Downs for King 
Edward in 1909. 


ERMAGANT and Scapa Flow, 
beaten inches in the Hopeful, will 
meet again in the futurity a week 


hence. Harry Payne Whitney’s filly 


will not have the advantage of weight 
she enjoyed and the distance will be 
half a furlong farther, but I am sure 
we have seen in her the best of her sex 
and I still believe we shall see her join 
the elect that have beaten the colts. 





Excuses are still being made 
for Scapa Flow, and with 
some ground; but it must be 
remembered, a great horse 
needs no excuses, he wins. 


vA ERHAPS of all the 
three-year-olds aspiring 
to classic fame, Espino has proved the 
most disappointing this season. After 
so many failures one was almost 
forced to conclude that William Zieg- 
ler, Jr.’s colt was just an excuse 
horse. However, finding his lines cast 
in pleasant places, he gave quite a 
sprightly performance in the Saratoga 
Cup and his prospects in the Realiza- 
tion certainly are no worse for it. 


N SPITE of the most uncom forta- 

ble and unseasonable weather with- 
in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, the Saratoga Association for the 
Improvement of the Breed of Horses 
enjoyed the most successful meet- 
ing in its history, and the town one of 
the gayest. Things have changed a 
bit at the Spa, however, for the crowds 
this year were week-end crowds, roar- 
ing up in motors (and airplanes) on 
Friday afternoons and rushing away 
as quickly after the last race on Sat- 
urday for other diversions. 


T RACE tracks run for gambling 
it is demanded that horses main- 
tain consistency in form—it is the 
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management’s stock in trade. The 
stewards at Saratoga evidently as- 
sumed that, as this was a gentle- 
men’s meeting, the honor system 
would be observed, but I saw more 
liberties taken by jockeys and trainers 
in the four weeks there than in the 
previous four months of racing. Foul 
riding, too, has become so alarmingly 
prevalent that the time has come for 
the stewards to take some action in the 
matter. 


HOUGH smarting under the re- 

verses experienced at Saratoga, 
race followers came to Belmont Park 
on Tuesday hoping that the Fates 
would deal more kindly and help 
them adjust accounts, if only to some 
extent. Such optimism had its re- 
ward, for they found the Westches- 
ter Racing Association’s course even 
more attractive than when they left 
in June. Joseph E. Widener’s efforts 
have made all other tracks suffer by 
comparison. 


F THE rainy season be over, we 

shall see some speed at Belmont 
Park in the next fortnight. The new 
Widener course, over which the Fu- 
turity will be run, has had a thorough 
resurfacing and grooming and is the 
fastest stretch of track in the country. 
It may be well to remember that the 
horses for courses theory invariably 
works out especially well at Belmont. 


HE Honorable George, my out- 
side man, is missing. “The swans 
would not work for him in the har- 
ness he made for them, so he told me 
that he would come home in a little 
red book disguised as a Bad Out; but 

I could not find him in the crowd. 
—Avupax MINoR 


MY FATHER WAS A 
BELTED EARL, ETC. 


My father was a belted earl, 
My mother had her quota 
Of middle names. I hope to get 
My grandmamma’s de Gotha. 


Our butlers sleep in full costume; 
And would not work for wages. 

They rise and serve the marmalade 
By slow and easy stages. 


My dear—I find it too absurd, 
As times grow socialister, 
That persons whom my motor hits 
Address me with Hey, Sister! 
—Marian Storm 
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SOUTHEAST CORNER 
-EIGHTIETH STREET 


OPPOSITE 
CENTRAL PARK 
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Fifth Avenue’s 


Smartest Apartments 


10-11 LARGE ROOMS 
4 Baths 


Living Room, 28x18 
Sleeping Room, 23x14 
Dining Room, 23x20 


One Apartment to a floor 
Log-burning fireplaces 
Commodious closets 
Open on all sides 
Lofty ceilings 





Rentals—$11,000 to $13,250. 


Physicians’ suites—2 rooms, 
bath; 4 rooms, bath, private 
entrance. 


Now open for inspection 


J. E. R. CARPENTER, Architect 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & CO., 
INCORPORATED, Builders 
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340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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“«  . . And I saved 


enough in taxi fares last 


month to buy a friend- 
ly smile from a night 


club doorman.” 


“Haven't actually been 


walking, have you?” 


“Oh, no, but dear old 
Ken whispered a price- 
less secret in my ear. 
No more afternoon 
tours about town for 
theatre tickets. Bas- 
com’s just above 4th, 


”? 


you know. . 


And branches at The 
Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Astor, Belmont, Plaza, 
Commodore, Park 
Lane, Imperial and 
Murray Hill. 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


The French Are at the Gates— 
Trials of the Davis Contenders 


RANCE got home 

against Japan in the 

Inter - zone final 
round of the Davis Cup 
matches at Forest Hills last 
week, and for the second 
time will become the chal- 
lenger to the United States at German- 
town. As was pretty generally ex- 
pected. But there were some very 
nervous moments for the French rep- 
resentatives, and Monsieur Gilou, the 
non-playing captain sitting beside the 
umpire’s chair, twisted his mustache 
to indicate acute distress when Cochet, 
the champion of France, so very 
nearly went down to Tawara on the 
first afternoon, and Japan followed up 
that near success with a real success 
as Harada swept Lacoste off the court 
with his powerful forehand drive. In- 
deed, had Harada been backed up by 
another singles player a good deal of 
money would have been translated in- 
to Japanese yen, instead of into French 
francs, as it will be after the matches 
at Philadelphia next month. 

I had a talk with Brugnon, the third 
member of the team, in the locker 
room at West Side just after Lacoste 
had so unexpectedly succumbed to Ha- 
rada on Thursday. He gave one a 
novel viewpoint on Davis Cup compe- 
tition, he presented the thing from the 
European angle, and explained why it 
was that both Lacoste and Cochet, but 
more especially the latter, were below 
their best form—as indeed they were 
last week at Forest Hills. And inci- 
dentally last year at Forest Hills also. 
Lacoste, you may remember, was de- 
feated in straight sets by Patterson of 
Australia late in August, only to get 
five match points against Tilden a few 
weeks later at Germantown. 

Out of match play since the French 
championships, Lacoste has had but 
one single—that against Turnbull of 
England in the final round of the Eu- 
ropean zone at Cabourg last month— 
since early June. His is a precise 
game, a game which needs much tun- 
ing up, competition and match play 
to bring him to his best. That he 
will be at his best when the second 
week in September arrives is certain. 
Listless and lethargic as he was oppos- 
ing Harada last week, the national 
doubles at Boston and such additional 


J 





singles play as he will get 
in practice will furnish the 
stimulus necessary to coor- 
dinate mind and muscles 
and bring the conqueror of 
Borotra, of Tilden and of 
Richards to the peak of his 
form when it is most necessary that he 
should be at the peak. 

I think few Americans realize how 
difficult, how extremely difficult, is the 
lot of a foreign athlete in this coun- 
try, and especially a European tennis 
player in Davis Cup competition. To 
reach the challenge round, the French 
team for instance has had to play in 
half a dozen different countries, un- 
der all sorts of conditions. It be- 
gan on a Friday in mid-May in Co- 
penhagen, where Denmark was beaten 
without the loss of a match. The 
Berlin-Vienna express brought the 
team to Prague the next Tuesday, 
when they had the same result in their 
second round match against Czecho- 
Slovakia. On July 14 the French 
national holiday was celebrated by Co- 
chet, Borotra and Brugnon with an- 
other love match victory, this time 
over Sweden. And Great Britain was 
conquered at Cabourg early in August 
without a match being lost. After 
such a lack of competition is there 
any wonder the Japanese team was 
found to be a trying customer? 

At the end of this long and ex- 
hausting season, a season in which were 
sandwiched the French championships 
and the English meeting at Wimble- 
don, the victors are asked to pack up 
and move to still another country, to 
play with different balls, on a surface 
totally foreign to them—there are 
no grass courts in Europe—in weather 
that is often devastating to one accus- 
tomed to the less humid summers of 
the Continent, in heat that to a for- 
eigner is more often than not an in- 
surmountable obstacle. Is it any won- 
der that the French players require 
time to recover their best form, to 
work into their best game? I don’t 
think so, and I’m quite sure that they 
will be at their Wimbledon best when 
the moment for them to be there ar- 
rives at Philadelphia next week. 

I wondered as I glanced over the 
scanty galleries during the three days 
whether the organizers wouldn’t have 
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done better by charging a dollar or 
a dollar and a half rather than two 
dollars and a half each afternoon. A 
friend of mine came down on Friday 
to see the doubles; caught in a traffic 
jam at the Bridge he arrived fifteen 
minutes late and found that the 
French team had already won one set 
and were well on their way to another. 
He saw perhaps twenty-five minutes 
of actual play for which he had the 
privilege of paying five dollars. Pos- 
sibly the high charge accounts for the 
lack of any real gallery on the first 
two days of the matches. At a dollar 
a seat the Stadium would surely have 
been less empty; just as much taken in 
at the gate and great deal more en- 
couragement to the players. 

If the interest taken in the matches 
here was not keen, it was keen enough 
in France and Japan. The regular 
New York correspondent of the To- 
kyo Asahi, one of the biggest Japanese 
dailies, told me that the excitement all 
over Japan about the final outcome 
was intense, and he backed up his 
statements by cabling off a thousand 
words a day at forty cents a word! 
This besides the usual press associa- 
tion news which his paper subscribes 
to. Twelve hundred dollars for a 
mere tennis match shows that this is 
not the only sport-mad nation. 


OW these famous women ath- 
letes do carry on! Reports 
have it that when our Trudie was 
trans-Channeling, wires were radioed 
to the tug from her mother in Atlan- 
tic Highlands and read to her as she 
trudgeoned her way to Dover. And 
when she finally climbed up on the 
beach she proclaimed that she did it 
all for her dear old Ma. No, not for 
the twenty-five thousand Pére Ederle 
is supposed to have wagered on her, or 
those juicy contracts waiting, thanks to 
Mr. Dudley Field Malone; no—not 
for any of these material blessings. 
She did it for her dear old Ma. 

And then in a week Mrs. Corson 
gets over, announcing, as she hits dry 
land, that she did it for her two little 
kiddies. Apparently family connec- 
tions are strong among these Channel 
swimmers. But I never imagined that 
in tennis the family connection would 
be so stressed, nor did I ever suppose 
that our friend Suzanne Lenglen 
would fall for any such line. 

Of course, I’m not absolutely sure 
that she did. In fact, those articles 
purporting to come from her pen 
seem to be mainly devoted to glorify- 
ing the American promoter. They 
sound more like the words of a 110 
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21 EAST 52°% STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


Tuts Autumn, when you step from the 
gangplank or out of your country home 
—step into The Berkshire. 


Here is freedom from the cares of 


town-house maintenance! 


Your suite of spacious, generously 
high-ceilinged rooms is as small—or as 


large —as you wish. 


Your furnishings are your own—or 
those dictated by the tasteful restraint of 
B. Altman & Co. 


Your location, (corner of 52nd Street 
& Madison) is as nearly ideal--and as 
fully exclusive—as though you owned 
the city. 


And everything — maid and valet ser- 
vice; electric light and refrigeration; meal 
service in your own rooms—is included 


. Ready October 1st. 


in your rental. . . 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


Representative on premises. 


FEAse 3c ELLIMAN wc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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NTERTAINING 
ROYALTY 










Even a fastidious Prince of 
Wales or the most exacting Grau- 
starkian princess could find no flaw 
in the regal distinction of The 
WARWICK. Its superb dining 
salon— its irreproachable cuisine 
—its brilliant ball and banquet 
rooms—and its complete retinue 
of perfectly trained attendants — 
will offer royal luxury that is truly 
fit for a king! 


THE , 
(Marwick 
«An APARTMENT HOTEL 

65 West 54th Street 


Ready October Ist— Leasing Now 
Plans on Req —Repr 
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per cent American from Champaign, 
Illinois, with “his straightforward 
speech, his convincing sincerity, and 
his American directness.” I am quot- 
ing these last modest phrases from the 
first of Suzanne’s articles. That some- 
how doesn’t sound to me very much 
like Suzanne. And it isn’t in the least 
like her to remark that she turned 
professional for her dear old Dad. 
That is not exactly the way she talks. 

No, for there is about Suzanne a 
Gallic, a disarming and refreshing 
frankness totally missing in those 
vivid bits handed out by the news syn- 
dicate. If, for instance, some one at 
a luncheon admired her dress, I have 
heard her say: 

“Oh, do you like it? Patou will 
be glad to make one like it for you—” 

No circumlocution, you observe, no 
beating round the bush. Just a simple 
quid pro quo. There is the “straight- 
forward speech” I somehow find lack- 
ing in Mr. Pyle’s statements of Davis 
Cup stars he has signed up which is 
promptly denied by the Davis: Cup 
stars sever4l hours after it is made. 
No, Suzanne’s remark was to the point. 
The point being that spot upon the 
Croisette at Cannes where the marble 
and onyx shop of Jean Patou gleams 
and glitters under the Midi sun. 


F BY any chance you have been 

following the recent matches at 
Forest Hills through the pages of the 
public prints, you have probably be- 
gun to wonder whether you were read- 
ing about lawn tennis or polo—or 
prize fighting. Here is a gem from 
one newspaper anent the France-Japan 
doubles match at West Side last week: 

“Brugnon then clinched his ser- 
vice by some remarkable overhanders 
at the net.” 

What an overhander is, and why it 
is of more use at the net than any- 
where else, I don’t know. But wait a 
minute, there’s more to come. Later 
on you read: 

“The Japanese were outplayed by 
the rapidity with which the French- 
men overrated on the volley, hair-trig- 
ger shots mostly with the head of the 
racket up. It was a type of game 
which revealed the weakness of the 
Orientals. It was beyond them to 
play at the net.” 

Well, I should certainly think it 
would be beyond them. If the French 
can play hair-trigger shots with the 
head of the racket up at Germantown 
next week, we might just as well kiss 
the Davis Cup good-by right here and 
now. —Joun R. Tunis 
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THE GOLFER 


Prospects — The Na- 
tional Amateur at Bal- 


tusrol 






OR two reasons 
A this year’s Na- 
“ptional Amateur 
Golf Championship 
to be held over the 
seasoned Baltusrol 
links, will be of 
absorbing interest: first, because the 
U.S.G.A. has encouraged a greater 
entry of the young and com- 
ing men who are just out of the 
junior class; second, because certain of 
the old-timers, such men as Findlay 
Douglas and Eben Byers, are again in 
action even though both of them know 
there is only the remotest chance for 
victory. They are maintaining the 
standard of the National Amateur, 
both as a pleasure and as a duty. Cu- 
riously enough, Byers and Douglas are 
drawn together. It will be a pairing 
worth following for old times’ sake 
and for the greater glory of the game. 

There is, for that matter, hardly an 
uninteresting pair in the list. Brodbeck 
is the leader among the juniors, a most 
promising golfer. As he is drawn 
against Arthur (“Ducky”) Yates, the 
Colossus of Providence, there should 
be plenty of fireworks in the course of 
the trip over famous old Baltusrol. I 
have always felt that Yates had tucked 
away in his system some of the best 
golf to be seen on any course, better 
than he has shown anywhere save at 
Pinehurst, and he is still young enough 
to come through. Brodbeck may be 
able to drag Ducky’s real game out of 
him. 


HE gallery, of course, will fol- 

low Bobby Jones, not merely be- 
cause he will be a topheavy favorite, 
but in the hope of learning something 
from him. The average golfer could 
follow no better model if he will re- 
member his own limitations. Bobby’s 
“knockdown” shot with the irons alone 
is worth a long journey to see. 

The course ought to suit Jones to 
perfection for the reason that it calls 
for sound and steady golf. The trou- 
ble, plentifully besprinkled over the 
course, including one of the best dog- 
leg holes in the country, is not so 
serious that a player of Bobby’s type 
cannot “explode” out of it with reason- 
able accuracy. ; 

This course ought to suit Watts 





? ? ? 


It is a very common thing for 
the function of perspiration to de- 
velop irregularities in two ways: 
disagreeable odor (bromidrosis), 
and excessive moisture (hyperi- 
drosis). 

This is because the perspiration 
glands are under very sensitive 
nervous control. These disorders 
usually occur in spots where rapid 
evaporation of moisture is pre- 
vented—especially in the hollow 
of the underarm. 

Medical authorities agree that 
the chief function of perspiration 
is to control the body tempera- 
ture. The old idea that it carried 
off waste matter is no longer ac- 
cepted. 

They further say that the only 
way to cope with these ailments 
is to control the perspiration. 
The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says: “No 
harm comes from stopping the 
perspiration under the arms.” 











RUTH MILLER, 
149 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


enclose 5c. 
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Note: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful ne 
creme which corrects odor only, send 5c additional. , 


BROMIDROSIS 





There are some ailments which rather distin- 
guish one—ailments caused by the refinements 
of ultra civilized living. But there are others, 
common to us all, in which we can take no 
pride. Bromidrosis ! 


? ? ? 


The corrective advised by many 
physicians and used in many hos- 
pitals is Odorono. It is an anti- 
septic, astringent liquid which 
effectively corrects all irregular 
activity of the sweat glands. 


The use of this delightful liquid 
is now a regular twice-a-week 
part of the toilette of thousands 
of dainty people. One application 
keeps you dry and fresh and 
sweet for three days! 

You know the results of these 
disorders—that repellent odor, 
those ugly stains that ruin your 
frocks! Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking that soap and water 
can protect you. 

Use a _ scientific corrective— 
Odorono! You’ll need no other 
protection for your clothing; you 
will be free from any unpleasant 
disturbance under the arms. You 
can get Odorono at any toilet 
counter, 35c, 60c and $1. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 149 BLAIR AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Canadian Address, 468 King Street, West, Toronto 


this 


Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I 
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| , he success of The Madison 
derives largely from its 


moderate size—not a huge cara- 
vansary with all the noisy attri- 
butes of a railway terminal, but 
rather, like a sublimated man- 
sion, exquisitely appointed and 
capably conducted. 
has become the Town House 
solution for those who sensibly 
avoid the burdens of a private 


establishment. 
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Gunn, the other famous Atlantan, 
too. Gunn has had time to iron out 
the faults he showed at Columbus, and 
ought to play a much better game 
than he did over that wind-swept, heat- 
blanketed terrain. Gunn will be out in 
front some day, beyond a doubt. 


HE college contingent will be 

well represented at Baltusrol, al- 
though Lamprecht, of Tulane, the 
champion, is not on the card. Lam- 
precht is eligible, but cannot make the 
trip. Paul Haviland, of Yale and 
Brooklawn, the runner-up at Merion, 
will be on hand, however, and so will 
Winthrop A. Hersey, of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. It was Hersey whom 
Haviland conquered, in one of the up- 
sets of the Intercollegiates, on the way 
to the final. 

The younger element could do 
worse than cheer for Eugene Homans, 
son of the famous “Shep.” The young- 
er Homans is a real comer. He has 
style, which cannot be said of all of 
the youngsters, and he is especially 
keen with the irons. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to find the younger players 
taking a leaf from the book of Bobby 
Jones, and getting down to business 
with the iron clubs. ‘These irons, once 
mastered, pay dividends in accuracy. 


NFORTUNATELY for the 

tournament, Jess Sweetser, one 
of the most deservedly popular of all 
the players, is not entered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, after his game exhibition 
in England Jess is lucky to be alive. 
The other Jesse, Guilford, the great 
whaling hitter from Massachusetts, 
will be on hand, and if his putting is 
right he is likely to be well up at the 
finish. One of the men who will be 
closely watched is Eustace F. Storey, 
one of the British Walker Cup team. 
There seems to be a deal of promise 
in Storey, and the competition in our 
own amateur championship ought to 
ripen his play considerably. He has 
it in him but, like others of our own 
youngsters, needs competition. 

Roland Mackenzie, of Washington, 
is another of the younger flight of 
whom a great deal is expected. The 
course will hardly call for any of 
the specialized shot-making he found 
so useful on the other side, but this 
fine pupil of Freddie McLeod should 
be right up among the leaders. George 
Von Elm, Francis QOuimet, from 
whom many a youngster has learned 
a deal about the game, are also among 
the high lights, However, the tour- 





nament looks to be “all over Bobby.” 
—Hersert REep 
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Better, Thank You 


N “The Home Towners,” at the 

Hudson Theatre, George M. Cohan 
has written a gorgeous comedy about 
a point of etiquette. I don’t mean by 
that that he’s gotten himself in the 
least confused with Emily Post. His 
characters still belong to that milieu 
of which Mr. Cohan has long been 
chief chronicler. 

While these characters.are enormous- 
ly rich and live in more than oriental 
splendor (see later) they are the sort 
of people who always refer to acting 
as a person’s best man as “standing up 
with” him, and “the wife” and “the 
little woman” are phrases which come 
frequently to their lips. 

The point of etiquette which gives 
impetus to ““The Home Towners” is 
the primary one that people should 
mind their own business, particularly 
when it comes to the love affairs of 
their friends. The observation of 
this, Mr. Cohan has remarked, is a 
peculiarly urban virtue. “The Home 
Towners” is the story of a shrewd, 
dryly humorous, forthright man from 
home, written from the slightly dif- 
ferent angle. 

P. H. Bancroft (Robert McWade) 
comes on from South Bend, Indiana, 
to be best man of his old crony “Vic” 
Arnold (William Elliott) who is mar- 
rying a girl twenty-five years his 
junior. The suspicions of P. H. are 
awakened as to the disinterestedness of 
the young lady and her family, and 
he sets about opening the eyes of his 
friend with the result that he gets, 
from the prospective bridegroom, a 
merited, though instantly regretted, 
slap in the face, 

For the entire second act we have 
the spectacle of the middle-aged Mr. 
Bancroft after a sleepless night, pride- 
sore, acutely subconscious of the fact 
that he’s made a fool of himself, 
and wounded in his very real love for 
his friend, playing prima donna all 
over his suite at the Waldorf. 

As it appears to me, there could 
be no more delicious material for 
comedy and no more could be done 
with it than Mr. Cohan and Robert 
McWade have done. Georgia Caine 
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Apartment Hunting is Not 
Unlike Fox Hunting! 


You know what you want, but 
unless you make a good start, you 
may cover a lot of territory with- 
out finding what you want — 
certainly, starting late is no way 
to start anything in the matter of 
securing desirable Winter quarters 
—and this is particularly true of 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 

because its exclusive location and 
exceptional service will doubtless 
cause the remaining accommoda- 
tions to go quickly. 

Edward H. Crandall 


If inconvenient to call wecan tell you 
what we have over the telephone: 
Rhinelander 6700 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
_ 
SERVICE PANTRY, WITH 
REFRIGERATION, IN EACH SUITE 


lait oir House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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Write for booklet 


WILLIAM KENNELLY 


80% on Installment Contract. 


How to Make the Most of Your Summers 


There is a place where you can enjoy the calm of a camp in the woods and 
the pleasures of an agreeable community—without giving up any of the 
conveniences to which you are accustomed. Where you can have swimming 
... golf... fishing... riding . . . conoeing . . . dancing... 

. . and still enjoy the serene beauty of Maine woods and Maine lakes. 

It is at Indian Hill, on the shores of Lake Annabessacook (which is 5 
miles long, 2 wide). The purchasers of sites in the colony will be part owners 
also of a remarkable golf course, an attractive clubhouse, bridle paths, tennis 
courts, bathhouses, baseball diamond, etc. Restricted shorefromt and upland 
sites where you may build your cottage. And then the pleasure of your sum- 
mers is guaranteed for many years to come. 

Thiswill be the greatest investment in contentment you ever made 
Only 100 sites are for sale—this property is limited as 
well as unique. Write today for an illustrated booklet. 


HAMILTON, ISELIN & CO. 
41 East 49th St., New York 


REAL ESTATE 
AUCTIONEER 











INCORPORATED 





In Charming Great Neck 


Liquidation Auction 


By Order of the Great Neck Shores Corp. 


78 Retrctes Lots 


Known as Kings Point Gardens 
on Kings Point Road and Elm Point Road 


directly adjoining and formerly Grenwolde 


Only 3 blocks from the Great Neck Bathing Beach which 
is reserved for the exclusive use of Great Neck owners 


Gas and Electricity at the property 
and Water is on the property 


Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 6th 


at 2 P. M., rain or shine, on the premises, under large tent 
Representative on Property 


Send for Bookmap 


J. EDWARD BREUER, Agent, Great Neck, L. I. 


DIRECTIONS TO REACH PROPERTY —By AUTO: Take 59th 
St. Bridge to Jackson Avenue and Northern Boulevard through 
Flushing, Bayside,Douglaston and Little Neck to Cutter Mill 
Road; turn left over railroad bridge, then turn left on Bay View 
Avenue to Kings Point Road,then right one block to property. 
By TRAIN: Long Island Railroad from Penn. Terminal to Great 
Deen Seation and bus to property at Elm Point Road and Kings 


49 Broadway WILLIAM KENNELLY _,zelephone 


New York 


Incorporated 
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aids delightfully as the Cohanesque 
Mrs. Bancroft. 

Now to return to the oriental splen- 
dor. I should like at this time to 
nominate the mounting of the first act 
of “The Home Towners” (Arnola’s 
apartment), for the Pulitzer Prize for 
the most hellish stage setting built since 
the foundation of the American Thea- 
tre. Don’t happen to overlook it. It 
repays study. 


“THE GHOST TRAIN,” a mys- 

tery melodrama by Arnold Rid- 
ley, transported from England to the 
Eltinge Theatre by the Messrs. Woods 
and Selwyn, is a study in terror, after 
the school of “The Cat and the 
Canary” and “The Last Warning,” 
rather than of the superlative “Bat.” 
When I say that it is a study in terror 
I do not mean that it provides any- 
thing like a grim evening. ‘Terror 
is used, for the most part, to make the 
tortured cast seem their very funniest; 
then suddenly the eyes of a girl will 
glaze with horror as she looks into 
the wings and she will emit a piercing 
scream and the audience is just as 
scared as the people on the stage until 
the author cares to loosen the tension 
with a laugh. Such a play is almost 
completely dependent on atmosphere 
for its success and the atmosphere 
of “The Ghost Train” is admirably 
sustained. 

The play all passes in the station of 
Clearvale Junction, near Rockland, 
Maine—a change in venue having 
been thought wise by the importers for 
reasons of dénouement which I am too 
honorable to reveal, though if you 
can’t graph it out for yourself after 
the first half-hour I think it would 
be just as well to run around and 
see that brain specialist who did such 
wonders for your cousin Cora. It is 
a little astounding to have the station 
at Clearvale Junction, Maine, ringing 
to worried British accents, but one 
mustn’t be captious. Twenty years 
before, a train has run off an open 
bridge and its ghost is supposed to 
haunt the Clearwater track, an idea 
which gives the opportunity for such 
ghoulish off-stage noises as have rarely 
filled the porches of my ear. 

The whole cast is well above ade- 
quacy and my one great regret of the 
evening was that Gladys Ffolliott as 
Miss Bourne (my pick of the lot) fell 
into a liquorish slumber far too early 
in the evening. 


T the Nora Bayes Theatre “Hen- 
ry—Behave!” by Lawrence 
Langner provides a mildly pleasant 
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evening. “Henry—Behave!” brings 
from its resting place the Rip Van 
Winkle device. An attack of tem- 
porary amnesia eliminates twenty-five 
years from the life of Henry Wilton 
(John Cumberland) and transforms 
him from the money-grubbing father 
of a suburban family to a jolly boy of 
twenty. This allows for glimpses of 
the naughty Nineties, and the Nine- 
ties are so popular as a laughingstock 
this year that one feels guilty of a 
certain humorlessness in having man- 
aged to survive them without dying of 
laughter. 

The tempo of “Henry—Behave!” 
is rather forced. Perhaps the presence 
of John Cumberland is responsible but 
one feels that it is constantly trying 
to be “Fair and Warmer” and succeed- 
ing in being only fair. 


NEW edition of “Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities” opened at the Carroll 
Theatre. By getting some people to 
pay a hundred dollars for opening- 
night seats Mr. Carroll gave the cast a 
droller view than the audience for that 
evening. You'll find it a heavy and 
monotonous show, but the girls are 

quite as pretty as ever. 
—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 35. 


1—A short distance from Grant’s 
Tomb. 2—Art Street. 3—New York 
Society Library, at 109 University 
Place. 4—It was built on the site of 
the Belle Vue farm. 5—In a private 
garden on the north side of 152nd 
Street, between St. Nicholas and Am- 
sterdam avenues. It was one of a 
series along the old route of Broad- 
way to indicate distances from the 
tip of the island. 6—Welfare, or 
Blackwell’s Island. 7—The Cameo. 
8—On Broadway, between Eighty- 
fourth and Eighty-fifth streets. 9— 
26 Broadway—for the Standard Oil 
Company. 10—The Divan Parisien 
at 17 East Forty-fifth Street. 


“DANCING INSTRUCTION: Artistic in- 
terpretation of intriguing Charlestonian, 
foxtrotteur and tango abandonado intro- 
duced by Mlle. "Adv. daily paper. 


Mr. Tilley, at the risk of seeming 
cynical, feels that only a French danc- 
ing teacher who was born and brought 
up in America could think of so many 
foreign words. | 
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PARK AVENUES 


MOST CONVENIENT CORNER 


1059 
PARK AVE 


CORNER 86%) STREET 
fhe 86th Street express 


subway station brings all 
New York right to the door 
of 1035 Park Avenue. 
Large, well-proportioned 
rooms, generous closets. 
Refinement in equipment and 
detail that reflects the 
character of the builder 


7 Rooms, 3 Baths from $4,600 
8 Rooms, 3 Baths from $4,800 


Hegeman-Harris Co., Inc., Builder 


Agent on Premises 
Pee ae iad, 
Douglas] Elliman 6 [., Inc 


! 
le Managing Agent» ! 
15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 - 
































FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Phone: Bryant 6320. 


Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 


[_]26 Issues—$2.50 


(_] 52 Issues—$5.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


, | re eee 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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High and 
N igh 

Far up above the city, the 
solarium at Hotel White 
is another distinctive 
feature there. This spa- 
cious, sunny room, fur- 
nished in an inviting 
fashion and surrounded 
by a roof promenade, 
adds much more than 
another room to your 
apartment. 

1 and 2 rooms with serving 


pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 


Hotel 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrat 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


G. Hotel White Annex, 





adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Airways and Ways On 
the Air 


N A few days, 
Papa Gallo’s 
interesting assort- 
ment of popular- 
priced vocalists 
will. blow into 
town, and _ the 
music season will be on its official 
way. Meanwhile, since the closing of 
the Stadium Concerts, there has been 
nothing to hear except the occasional 
fiestas in Central Park and emana- 
tions from the loud-speaker. And a 
few sessions before the cone have per- 
suaded us that the microphone is re- 
sponsible for a new kind of technique 
which isn’t yet taught in conserva- 
tories. 

The best of the radio performers— 
by which we mean singers and instru- 
mentalists whose reputation has been 
made almost entirely on the air—have 
developed clarity as their first rule. 
In no concert hall will you hear bet- 
ter articulation of words or tones than 
on a good receiving set when Godfrey 
Ludlow is fiddling, Keith McLeod is 





playing piano or Erva Giles is sing- | 


ing. We aren’t trying to “place” 
these artists critically, for only the test 
of public performance would be fair, 
but, from the armchair of the head- 
phone wearer, they rank with the best 
that stand before what Governor 
Smith has so delicately called the pie 
plate. 

The microphone does justice only to 
a performer who knows how to cater 
to its whims. We have heard atrocious 
outbreaks on the air from artists who 
are delights in open recital, and we 
have enjoyed astounding exhibitions 
from entertainers whose names had 
no connotations for us. One night we 
listened to a tenor who sounded like 
the successor to McCormack. We 
asked the gentleman who runs the sta- 
tion at which he sang why the artist 
hadn’t been heard of elsewhere. “Be- 
cause he’s five feet high, three feet 
across and has a voice you couldn’t 
hear at the other end of a hall bed- 
room,” was the concise answer. 


ADIO is a heaven for the artist 
who lacks volume, for the con- 

trol room always can amplify him to 
Ruffonian proportions. But the control 
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Fight dollars 
is par value for 
the new Knox" 
“Fifth Avenue’ 
hat. And par is 
little to pay for 
so fine a hat! 


*/n choosing a fine hat find 
the label of Knox and you 
can be sure of its service, 
sure of its style and sure 
that it 1s sensibly priced. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


























Come This Autumn to 


Tre BROADMOOR 


World-famed resort hotel in 2000 acres 
of its own mountain park that solves your 
“between seasons” problem a new and 
better way. 

September and October 


Warm days — cool nights — gorgeous 
scenery—summer vacationists gone. Your 
ideal time to rest, play and recuperate. 

Gotr—18-hole championship course. 


Poto—Two Broadmocr fields at the 
base of Cheyenne Mountain. 


Mororinc — Mountain highways 
10,000 feet above sea level. 


Sociat Lire—Diversified, exclusive, 
enjoyable. 
Finest of metropolitan hotel accommo- 
dations. 
Write for literature 


The BROADMOOR 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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room cannot dim the shouter—and the 
star who consents to sing for his “mil- 
lions of admirers on the air” usually 
tries to reach them all by a great expen- 
diture of tone. We suspect that radio 
singing and playing is about to be- 
come a branch of its own, diverging 
from the usual art of performance as 
cinema acting does from speaking on 
the stage. 


NEW RECORDS 


Three Singing Ladies— 
Fall Fashions in Fox 


Trots 


EST some of 

our _ readers 
become strangely 
inquiring, let us set 
down that we never 
have seen Ruth Et- 
ting, whose Colum- 
bia records are so frequently extolled 
in this division. For all we know, she 
may be a grandmother or a child 
prodigy or Mme. Schumann-Heink 
operating under an alias. In any case, 
her double of “I Ain’t Got Nobody” 
(not the song you know—a new one 
and pretty good, too) and “That’s 
Why I Love You” is another item for 
all collectors. The piano playing of 
Rube Bloom—the label is silent, but 
it sounds like M. Bloom—in “That’s 
Why I Love You” is a high mark for 
accompanists. 

Somewhat hotter is Brunswick’s 
Esther Walker, who contributes 
““Hard-to-Get-Gertie” and “Ya Gotta 
Know How to Love” with magnifi- 
cent diction and just the right savor of 
rowdiness. And for the real rough- 
and-tumble low-down, get Eva Tay- 
lor’s Okehing of “Sefiorita Mine” and 
“Charleston Hound,” with weird 
strummings from the dusky fingers of 
Clarence Williams. 





HE fall dancing term opens 

with a flood of good dance rec- 
ords, of which the following are 
selected as typical: 

Wuy Do You Want to Know 
Wuy? and Basy Face. A new 
Berlin bit in his new style and a “nat- 
ural” which will be a nightmare be- 
fore long, played brilliantly by the 
Ipana Troubadours, with fine vocal 
interpolations by Franklyn Baur and 
Lewis James, respectively. (Colum- 
bia) 

How Many Times? and Leave 
Mer SoMETHING TO REMEMBER. If 
you don’t know the speaking sax of 
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SILK STOCKINGS 


ALLURING FLESH TONES IN CHIFFON, 
TRANSPARENT AS GLASS AND 


BD) 


BEAUTIFUL TO LOOK UPON. 


PURSES : GIFTS : LINGERIE 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 


409 Madison Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway 
at Forty-eighth Se. 34thSe. and FifthAve. With Men’s Dept. 
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references? 


Your landlord insists upon references from you—but 
are you as particular? What assurance are you given 
that the ownership of the building will not change 
—that your landlord will continue to satisfy you. 

The FRED F. FRENCH Companies can give as 
references the tenants of FRENCH buildings who 
have first hand knowledge of the quality of service 
which contributes so largely to one’s comfort in these 
buildings. We must satisfy our tenants—for all 
FRENCH buildings are built for permanent invest- 
ment, never for sale or speculation. 


East Side Apartments and Apartment Hotels 
A wide range in size, location and rentals 
Let us send you details 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 
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“‘Would Make the 
Sphinx Laugh’’ 


That is what everybody says about this 
new book, ‘‘A Cocktail Continentale,"’ by 
Bruce Reynolds. See these endorsers. 


Irvin S. Cobb David Warfield 
De Wolf Hopper James J. Corbett 
Ring W. Lardner Richard Dix 
William Farnum Eddie Foy 


These great literary lights and stars of the 
stage have gone into gales of glee over ‘‘A 
Cocktail Continentale."” The speediest, 
pres. frothiest tale ever written about 
urope. A thrill, a gasp, a chuckle a second. 
$1,000.00 worth of laughs— 
$10,000.00 worth of sly, inside information about 
every capital of Europe—behind the scenes. 
Take a plunge quick into the nearest 
book shop. Don’t go home to-day without 
“‘A Cocktail Continentale.” Price $2.00 


GEORGE SULLY & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 








Ni Hair & Pe... 
Simple~Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere—write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 

willconvince you 


Madame Berthe, 562 Fifth Ave. 
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| once. 


Done RicHT BY Our NELL. 


| the wax. 
| lite sociables. 








Bennie Krueger, here’s your chance. 


| The arrangement of “How Many 


Times?” is something different, for 
(Brunswick) 

Here and He Arn’r 
Gro- 
tesqueries, but not so funny as to im- 
pede your shuffling, by Aaronson’s 
Commanders. (Victor) 

Nanny Goat Bruges and Lone 
Desert Biues. “Clarinet” Gom- 
pers, with piano and banjo help, burns 
Not recommended for po- 
(Okeh) 

Arraip and No TRouBLE BUT 
You. Typical Ben Bernie suavities, 
with a few kind words from Ben 
himself in “No Trouble.” (Bruns- 
wick) 

BarCELONA and ON THE RIVIERA. 
What the same Mr. Bernie calls “a 
couple of Valencias,” handsomely 
done by Fred Rich’s Orchestra, with 
a little singing by the ubiquitous and 
always welcome Mr. James. (Co- 


lumbia) al, A; &. 


SPRING Is 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, when strolling through the 
arcade by Crane’s on Forty-fourth 
Street, I saw a matronly woman of no 
mean proportions completely clad (and 


| in her right mind?) step gingerly into 


one of the bathtubs there displayed, sit 
down, flap her elbows vigorously 
against the sides, smile up at the blush- 
ing clerk, clamber out and try the next 
size larger—all unconscious of the 
amused crowd which lined the plate- 
glass windows of this company’s offices. 


Because a flapper comes into an 
I.R.T. train at Times Square and, 
failing to find a seat, bends deter- 
minedly over to ask three men in suc- 
cession at what station they are getting 
off, until she finds one who is vacat- 
ing his seat before she comes to her 
own station, and stands in front of 
him-resolutely, ready to grab the three- 
quarters of a foot of straw-woven 
space he occupies! —Dorotuy Ducas 


Because on Broadway, at 
after I had noticed a horse standing 
beside the curb, throwing his head 
around in an awkward effort to regain 
his feed bag, which had slipped off his 
nose, I saw a young woman with trim 
chiffon ankles and virgin-white gloves 
stop, adjust the nose bag with prac- 
ticed hand, and hurry on. 

—Frances WaRFIELD 


noon, 
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THE DORSET 


THIS IS A BING @& BING 





Atel 


Permanent 
Perfection 


The Dorset is not in- 
dulging in the popu- 
larity of newness. This 
unique apartment 
hotel will permanently 
maintain supremacy, 
exclusive service, and 
ideal atmosphere. 





Hotel Apartments 
Unfurnished or furnished 
at Reasonable Rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


BUILDING 

















_ 


Where the trails 
lead quickly to all 
things midtown — 


135 E.50th ST. 


MiSRER 














or 2-room apart- 
ments with fully 
equipped kitchens 





The Randolph 


Southern expo- 
sure. Possession 
October 1 or sooner 


JOSEPH 


285 Madison Avenue 
Ashland 4110 
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Alamac 
is NEW YORKS édead 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


af The 
Alamac hatel y 


BROADWAY & 718! STREET 
NEW YORK Ly 




























JEAN CHEF, C. E. 


(Culinary Engineer) 


Rms is ravished to an- 

nounce that the degree of 
Culinary Engineer has been 
bestowed on the master of gas- 
tronomics who presides over 
its kitchens. 


Pf orsicur Chef (he insists 

on the pseudonym) 
passed examinations like a 
rabbit does a goose. His rat- 
ing in Broiler Browning was 
more than 100%; his Salad 
Seasoning was A-plus; and 
his researches in Cake Con- 
struction sent his examiners 
into ecstasies. 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 





























LONDON 
NOTES 


Aue. 21, 1926 


F the news has 

reached you of 
the sale of the his- 
toric Burlington 
Arcade, which 
runs between Pic- 
cadilly and Bur- 
lington Gardens, 
there need be no cause for tears, be- 
cause Burlington Arcade is not what it 
was. It is still an aristocratic shop- 
ping center, but it has lost some of 
that exclusiveness which it had when 
Disraeli strolled down the Arcade to 
purchase his lemon-colored gloves, and 
when the austere but imposing Glad- 
stone gave a new design in collars to 
its outfitters’ shops. It is difficult to 
say that any single street or locality 
takes the place once occupied by Bur- 
lington Arcade as the resort of dan- 
dies, although Jermyn Street and the 
Haymarket are safe resorts for men 
who would be in the fashion. Bur- 
lington Arcade now follows rather 
than initiates men’s fashions, but, 
when in doubt, you can be sure of 
finding there whatever is accepted as 
the “right thing.” 





PROPOS of modes for men, it 

can now safely be said that the 
effort to introduce into this country 
the American blouse for golfers has 
failed. Those outfitters who at- 
tempted to popularize the blouse began 
to see the red light of failure as long 
ago as the General Strike, for it was 
then that one saw shop windows filled 
with these useful garments labeled 
“Tdeal for Night Work by Special 
Constables.” Even that ingenious de- 
vice did not sell many of them. Time 
was when it was the height of bad 
form to go round a British golf 
course without a jacket, but the intro- 
duction of the Fair Isle pull-over did 
something to break down that conven- 
tion. Nevertheless, the pull-over is 
merely tolerated, and the majority of 
golfers still wear jackets, leaving only 
their waistcoats in the locker room. 


: recent years, a practice has grown 
up among wine drinkers of im- 
porting from France a barrel of red 
or white wine, or one of each, and of 
bottling it in their homes, the bot- 
tling ceremony being made an occa- 
sion for entertaining guests who as- 
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‘Health ™ 
and beauty 
rom 


the seéq 


P FKAGRANT dash of No. 4711 

Bath Salts, and you find yourdaily 
tub as freshening and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is caressingly 
soft, your skin is grateful—and there 
is that sparkling glow always associ- 
ated with heauty. 


Apes Bath 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


Branches: Chicago and San Francisco j 
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Cuts so tiny the eye 


cannot see them . eee | 


they must be sepa 
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**FIDGET”’ 


CASH $1,200 CASH 
Take less? Dun’t esk! 
* * * 


SERIOUSLY, this is the finest litile cruiser 
that the coastguard ever put its spotlight 
on. 


RAKISH as a Pirate, 36. 7 long, narrow, 
black as your hat. h.p. motor drives 
her 16 m.p.h. as we maleied folk have 
it. Sleeps two. 


TOOK a whirl in her up the Cape last Sum- 
mer and Man howdy you should have 
seen her leap those rollers off Point 
— Nothing passed us but ocean 
iners. 


FIVE years ago the hull cost $3,000—ma- 
hogany trim, copper rivets, all that sort 
of thing. 

BUT the awnings are simply terrible. We 
mean they're awful. Don't say we 
didn't warn you. 


REASONS for selling: We've got to pay 
some bills. 


* * * 


You can see the “Fidget” at Chester 
Martin's boatyard at Portchester. Ask 
Martin about her. He's one of those 
guys who was born honest. Or write 
or wire H.C, P. (Care of New Yorker) 
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sist in the work of filling the bottles, 
hammering in the corks, and of taking 
frequent samples. This year, because 
of the depreciation of the franc, there 
has been a rush to import wine in bulk. 
Many enterprising gentlemen have 
bought largely and, after bottling, 
have sold quantities to their friends. 
This has brought the wine trade up in 
arms. If you want to sell wine in this 
country you must have a wine seller’s 
license, and that, like most things 
which we get from the State, costs a lot 
of money. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent a citizen from importing wine 
directly for his own use, and, since it 
is almost impossible to detect sales to 
friends, this interesting hobby of wine- 
broking is likely to continue. 


ENTION of wine reminds me 
that the best automobile houses 
are saying that wine color is to be the 
fashionable tint for motorcars next 
year. Magenta and brilliant blue are 
also shades to which considerable favor 
is shown by buyers. Women, particu- 
larly, are displaying a keen interest in 
the color of automobiles, and they are 
condemning the drab and yellow tints 
which were popular last year. Queen 
Mary, who gives a special eye to the 
Royal cars, thinks of woodland colors 
for those cars used for touring. One 
of these Royal automobiles is painted 
deep green, and another, which is to 
be used at Balmoral, in the High- 
lands, is a blend of two purples. The 
Duchess of Sutherland has been very 
bold, and has purchased a car painted 
to represent the Sutherland tartan! 


E hear that the British house- 

wife is to have a new fruit 
from which she can make jam with- 
out cooking. It has been called “jam- 
berry,” and is a hybrid resulting from 
a cross between the loganberry and the 
Hamburg White raspberry. To make 
jam from it only sugar is necessary, 
and, thus preserved, it will keep for 
about nine months. ‘The new fruit 
was exhibited recently at the County 
Meath agricultural show. 


Ss new British coins which pos- 
sibly will be designed and issued 
may add to one of the most remark- 
able records in any of the arts. Should 
Mr. Allan Wyon be invited to pro- 
duce the design, it will maintain a link 
with coinage which extends over five 
generations. ‘Through all that time 
members of the Wyon family have 
designed coins and medals for this 
country, and for many others. Young} ® 
Allan Wyon has also made his mark 
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e Luxury Cruise to the ™ 


diterranean 


BALESTINE EGYPT 


By the famous ‘“‘Rotterdam 
6th Cruise 


Leaving New York 
Feb. 3, 1927 


Under the Holland-America 
Line’s own management. 


The “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons reg., 
37,190 tons displ. 


- Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards 
of service and ananeent on board. 
70 Days of Delightful Diversion. 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, 
ae. Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, 
iers, Naples (first call), Tunis, 
gon Constantinople, Haifa, Jeru- 
= (The roy Land), Alexandria, 
Cairo (and pt), Cattaro, Ra- 
enice, Ne ples (second call), 
onaco and the Riviera, Care- 
fully planned Shore Excursions. 
Stopover in Europe. Number of 
guests limited. 
American ace Co., Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommo- 


dations make RESERVATIONS 
iW. 


” 





Illustrated Folder ““Y™ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State St, New York 





oston, Chicdgo, Detroit, Phil- 
Edelobin: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, —_ 
my Francisco, St. 
‘Atlanta, Ga., Mexico 
Chey. ontreal, Seattle, Win- 
nines, or any authorized Steam- 
ship Agent. 
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Service and 
Flatware 


Do make a difference. 

Here they embellish 

the culinary creations 
of a zealous chef. 
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A new apartment hotel with serving 
pantries. Unfurnished of furnished. 
One room from $1050; two rooms 
from $1700; three rooms from $2700. 
Immediate possession, leases dated 
October first. Telephone Trafalgar 4100. 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


RESTAURANT NOW OPEN 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62" Street 
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This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease in PARK LANE 
a few desirable apartments, 
either furnished or unfur- 
nished, from which a compre- 
hensiveselection may be made. 


The cost of living in PARK 
LANE is less than a_house- 
keeping apartment of com- 
parable size and character, 
considering the many services 
included in the rental. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 2 


299 PARK AVENUE ) 
N B&W YORK oe 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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as a sculptor. The Glasgow Corpo- 
ration was the first civic body to rec- 
ognize his genius. It purchased his 
beautiful “Pax Dolorosa,” which was 
in the Royal Academy, and then the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
acquired his bronze statuette “The 
Worshipper.” Allan Wyon will nev- 
er allow himself to be interviewed. 
That is why this extraordinary record 
for a family in “making money” is 


so little known. —C. B. T. 
. 
SERVE WITH COCOA 
BUTTER 


HEY were two ambitious gro- 

cery clerks from Timbuctoo, anx- 
ious to pack a summer’s sun into their 
one day off a year. 

So upon the night previous they set 
sail to a desert isle where they could 
have the whole beach to themselves. 

All the next day in their B.V.D.s 
they beached themselves from sunup 
to sundown. 

Between the dawn and the noon, 
they lay upon their backs. 

Throughout the noon hour, they re- 
posed on their right sides. 

Then on their left sides from one 
to four. 

And from four o'clock forward 
they slept on their tum-tums. .. . 

Came the sundown; and with it, 
two cannibal heads popped over the 
ridge overlooking the beach. 

“Yes,” said the first cannibal to the 
second, “they ought to be done by 
now!” 

And loosening their belts in anticipa- 
tion, the epicures started to descend. 


—C. B. E. 


NATURE STUDY 


The loon has laughter cool as stone, 
And when the bulging bull frogs groan 
He imitates a saxophone. 


The bat, they say, is blind as leeks, 
His flying blanches ladies’ cheeks 
And when he speaks he only squeaks. 


Likewise the oyster in the sea 
(The sea where flying fishes flee), 
He holds a pearl upon his knee. 


So, too, the bogus buffalo, 
Was shot so often long ago 
He passed completely out, you know. 


The import of the which is thus: 
The world is full of stuff and fuss 
That makes no difference to us. 


—P. G. W. 

























Exceptionally Fine 
Suburban Apartments 


In Kew Gardens they have a lovely view of 
Forest Park, while in Forest Hills Gardens 
they are opposite the famous West Side 
Tennis Club. These are the surprisingly 
low rentals: 








Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N.Y.C. 
2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments $ = 











‘errace 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 
6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 175 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 165 







Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


13 minutes from Penn Station, N.Y.C. 


3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, | ma iy wad ya 125 . 
t 








All superior elevator apartments 





Why not investigate? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 















A HOTEL 
OF DISTINCTION 
} _ CATERING TO AN 
¥) EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 
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Near Fifth Ave. 
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THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING 


A, 


apartment hotel 
that is everything 
its address implies 
2 to 7 rooms with pantry 
from *2500 up. 


e DRAKE 
440 PARK AVE. 
AT 50th ST. 


ALFRED C. RAY MANAGER 

















FRANCE 
GERMANY 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 


Unusually attractive and com- 
fortable accommodations are 
cffered in First, Second and im- 
proved Third Class on the splen- 
did steamers Reso.ute,RELIANCE, 
Hamburg, (new), DEUTSCHLAND 
and ALBerT Ba.un. Also in the 
One-class cabin and improved 
Third Class on the steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and 
WEsTPHALIA — all modern oil- 
burning liners — world famous 
cuisine and service. 


©Around mtWorld 


128 day Cruise — 25 Countries 
59 Ports and Cities 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 








NEW BOOKS 


Stuart P. Sherman—Ed- 
na Ferber’s “Show Boat’ 
Ought to Pack Em In— 
Van Vechten Submits 


That “New” Negroes 
Are People — “The 
Hunter” 


HOWBOAT” 

reads less like 
a novelist’s too con- 
vie scious and strenuous 
p=) grapple with Art, 
and expression of 
RG her deeper self in 
terms of Life, than some of us, minor- 
ity reporters, thought “So Big” did. 
But, by the same token, it reads as 
though Edna Ferber had loved writing 
it—for all of her evidently Herculean, 
preliminary labor in digging up life 
up and down the Mississippi, as lived 
on and touched by a floating theatre 
forty years ago, and digging up the 
old, wide-open Chicago of Alderman 
Bathhouse John—as well as she loved 
writing her first and most appealing, 
if not most artistic, short stories, and 
considerably better than she appeared, 
and was later quoted as confessing, to 
have loved putting “So Big” on paper. 

And, by the same token, this de- 
partment prefers “Show Boat” greatly, 
and believes, in an afterglow of pleas- 
ire and flush of good wishes, that every 
one who was stand-offish toward “So 
Big” will, while every one who en- 
joyed it is likely to enjoy “Show Boat” 
at least equally. Which amounts to 
the ponderous prediction that the lat- 
ter will outsell its predecessor, which 
outsold everything else for quite a 
time. 

It is not a “big” novel by any means, 
reading it isn’t an “experience,” no 
one and nothing in it can be seriously 
called “unforgettable”; you are never 
absorbed beyond consciousness that you 
are being regaled with fiction, and that 
Nola and her holy terror of a mother 
Parthy Ann, and her father, the show 
boat’s sprightly Cap’n Andy, and her 
friend, the tragic Julie and her lover 
and husband Ravenal the gambler, and 
her daughter Kim, and the rest of 
them, are a troupe of an author’s crea- 
tions. If Miss Ferber grows intense 
over anv one, that one is Parthy Ann, 
but it doesn’t seem to make Parthy 
Ann more intensely lifelike. 









Yet “Show Boat” is a satisfying 
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53 West 48th St. 


Expert on Hair Coloring 


and Care of the Hair 


17 Years’ Experience 


REY HAIR restored to natural color— 

Hair ruined by unskilled dye operators 
made healthy and beautifulin color. Per- 
manent Waving by newest methods— 
Scientific Scalp Treatment, Marcel Wav- 
ing, Shampooing, High-grade patronage. 
Perfect satisfaction assured. 


Evening Appointments Made 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 6286 

















China 
Mountain 
Goat 





For the Discriminating 


For unique gift novelties and art 
objectspersonally selected in Euro- 
pean centers, visit the shop of 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 
New York 
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Rare (a Sporting 
Books ee prints 

First Standard 
Editions Editions 





BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably goto 
Himebau ugh & §Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for Credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for Catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
+4 East 46 Street 
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5908 MADISON AVE-N* 
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LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine 
in Dinner Coats as seen at 
the exclusive supper clubs and 
amongst the Smart Set. Favor- 
ed by New York’s best dressed 
men. Exclusive Banks Model. 
LIDO TUX LIDO ULTRA 


Ss 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
‘ntrance on 46 th Street 


























That distant rumbleisn’ tthunder 
—just the far-off laughter of the 
gods—even the immortals find 
a bald head funny. 


4 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10A.M.to8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
‘FOR HAIR GROWTH” 
25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Vanderbilt 5933 


Suite 603 











meal of a fiction as stuffed with pleas- 
ant savories as the ham 4a la Queenie, 
described in it. Theoretically, any one 
who may criticize it as being over- 
stuffed, and may sigh for the use a 
Thomas Beer would have made of the 
same long-ago material, will doubtless 
be right—but don’t let that deter you 
from reading it. (Should you hear 
any talk of Miss Ferber’s “technique,” 
what will probably be meant is the un- 
usual number of loops-back and casts- 
ahead she works, successfully.) You 
will hardly overlook her clever and, 
as we think, wise comparison, of the 
service to humanity of the show boat 
with that of the up-to-date New York 
theatre. 


AGGED as a Puritan, Stuart P. 

Sherman made the tag his ban- 
ner. Already, when he came in view, 
it was the exceptional one to raise, for 
a man of his comparative youth and 
of his intellect. A Puritanic moralist 
whose general outlook is, as his then 
was, provincial, can be irritating as 
critic in proportion to his abilities, 
and we followers of the other camp, 
making up with fervor for our incon- 
sequence, did not always appreciate 
the enlivening and really valuable 
thing it was to have him in opposi- 
tion to our heroes. 

His most energetic writing was 
done then. He showed well as a con- 
troversialist, he stood out as a pro- 
fessor of English whose gown’s trail 
never was over his articles. Coming 
to New York, he came, surprisingly, 
into the other camp; if he didn’t live 
quite to recover his judgment’s sta- 
bility on new ground, he did ac- 
quire a scope of appreciation that was 
worthy of him, and to write admir- 
ingly, and acutely, of novelists far 
more antipathetic to Puritans than 
some whom he had formerly attacked. 

{ i 4 

IGGER HEAVEN” is_ the 

awaited result of Carl Van 
Vechten’s hours in Harlem. To this 
department, its nature is a little aston- 
ishing, for in effect it amounts to an 
earnest, methodical social revelation, 
for much of which “Negroes Are 
People” would be a fairly apposite 
title, worded so, instead of interroga- 
tively, because it is no sort of propa- 
ganda—however it is going to be 
taken south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line! 

We cannot say just what else we 
thought he would do, or could, with 
Harlem. We didn’t need some of his 
oracles (one is Mencken, scarce dis- 











A HOTEL OF HOMES 





68 
West 
58 


The Early Lessee 


Gets the Plums 


Cxoosine an apartment 
early makes all the differ- 
ence between getting what 
you want and taking what 
you can get—there are 
suites in PARK CHAMBERS 
right now that you won't 
be able to get for love nor 
money later, but which you 
can get by seeing them now! 


Handy to everything but 
not open to everybody — 
CONSERVATIVE! 


ARTHUR D. LEONARD, Manager 
Formerly of The Ambassador 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 
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“Nuts as fresh 
as eggs should be’”’ 


vane bright genius discovered 
the candling process by which 
eggs may be removed from suspicion 
without even breaking the shell. No 
such genius has happened to the nut 
business, yet my mee-tee nuts are 
even safer than candled eggs. All 
new crops, and I've made it a prac- 
tice for 15 years to crack open 100 
frcm each sack to test freshness and 
sweetness.” —Cnartes S. Casu 
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note NUTS 


Matl Order pers. 143-147 W. B'way- 
hitehall 6608 

202 F Ege Ter. Bldg.) 1254 B'way,32 St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B’way,77 St. 
223 Fulton (nr.Greenwich)2381 B’ way, 87 St. 
309 Madison, 42 St. 2529 B’ way, 95 St. 
Pershing Sq. Bide. 68 Lenox, 114 St. 
650 W. 181 (nr. Wadsworth) 

927 Prospect, 163 St 

(Philadelphia: 1513 Chestnut St. 
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TOTTY’S is something more 
than just a flower shop—it is 
the personal headquarters of 
a world-famous flower grower 
in the midst of the world’s 
most discriminating group of 
flower-lovers. Step in and 
get acquainted. 













Fresh Flowers 


4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 





Greenhouses at Madison, N. J. 










Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
** Eating for Health and ee has 
y 


rt 


been published for free distribution the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
» book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
foaled as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE YA—548 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Autamn Term 
The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON- 
ROBERT MILTON SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Begins September 14th, 1926 


Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 
Musical Comedy Playwriting 


Stage wae Management 
so 


Classes in every type of Dancing 


ow 


Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 
exceptional opportunities for 


+ 
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oo 
For Particulars and Prospectus address 
General Manager 
128-130 E. 58th Street, N.Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 









Costs less than bookcases |PIramy 
Requires less room 
Humanizes your home | 
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Write or phone for details 


THE BOOKSHELVERS ms 
517-A East 139th St., N.Y. Mott Haven S660 — 





















APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
East Side or West Side 


If - want an Apartment let me save your time 

strength by finding out what you want, where 
a want it and what you want to pay. You get 
my personal service without cost to you. 


MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Penna. 1365 














guised) to tell us that the richest ma- 
terial up here will have to be worked 
from inside. At all events, he begins 


by looking over a “black” human} 


comedy whose principal difference 
from the white is the color-line fac- 
tor. He exhibits a procession of types 
in a series of representative scenes, 
from the lowest low life to a level 
where Gareth Johns and Campaspe 
Lorillard, old acquaintances of his 
public, can be received on equal terms. 

He then becomes more directly edu- 
cational. He knows a great deal about 
the negro in New York, and of course 
he succeeds in imparting his knowl- 
edge painlessly. But the Negroes he 
knows, in a deeper sense, are the 
“New” ones, the intellectuals, and his 
maim concern is obviously to express 
his sympathy with them, as victims of 
the Harlem heaven’s anomaly and 
irony. His portrayals and story of a 
pair of them, a brown, nice girl of 
the nicest and a boy who hopes to 


write but has a virulent Jim Crow], 
complex, are intended to show a vari- || 


ety of things and to puncture a num- 
ber of fallacies, but above all to show 
that whatever the talented Negro has 


when recognized, a passive intellec-|} 


tual like Mary or an aspirant like By- 
ron has a very bad time of it—in 
short, that the young Negro poets sing 
truth, and incidentally that their sing- 
ing is no such miracle as the speech of 
Balaam’s Ass. May we say, with be- 
coming meekness, that although we 
have not the entrée in Harlem, we 
never supposed it was? 

The bulk of “Nigger Heaven’s” in- 
terest for us, in spite of the many good 
things in it, is not in its inherent quali- 
ty as a work of the art of fiction; and 
features of its latter part seem to us, 
for Van Vechten, pretty bad. Even 
so, every one will find it exceedingly 
interesting. 

e 
HE HUNTER?” is another vig- 
orous and picturesque story of 
the African wilds by Ernest Glan- 
ville, whose “Yellow-Maned Lion” is 
one of the few really good book- 
length animal stories that we know. 
This time, he writes about the Bush- 
men in their retreat before the con- 
quering Kafir legions to the desert. 
If you like such tales well told, you 
are advised to sample him, regardless 
of a certain crudeness in his writing. 
—ToucHsToNE 
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A SHOCKING NEW FAD 


Long Beach Women in Incinerator 
Suits.—Headline, N. Y. paper. 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrol: prescribed by 
eminent ph No pain, no dis- 
comfort positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 

MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse. 
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BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 
SEASON'S FIRST LAUGH HIT 


LoosE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 


Thea. 47 St.W. of Bway. 
BILTMORE “tie bo Mats. ea. po “dl 





RUSSELL on ‘memes Operetta 


VAGABOND 
KING 


Based on Lacy Hing $e Fe King” 
TI™m, 


CASINO THEATRE "223% 8382" 
EXTRA MAT. LABOR DAY (Monday Sept. 6) 





RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


AMERICANA 


by J. P. McEVOY, with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 
and oodles of clever artists. 


“Witty, ingenious fun-making”~Times 


BELMONT Thea., 48th St. E. of B’y. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:30 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION $ 


GARBLOK 
GAIETIES 4g. 


GARRICK THEATRE, 65 West 35th Str. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
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MRS. BEAM’S 


GUILD W. 52nd St. Evenings 8:40 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 
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The most Amazing Show in 
the history of the Screen! 


VITAPHONE 


with Mischa Ellman 


er ag } mtg 
E arion Talley, na 
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Eve. and Sat. Mat. 
$1.10 to $3.30 


Mat. 50c to $1.65 
Twice Daily, 2:15- 
8:15 


TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Snow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
Noticed on page 60. 

Niccer Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Noticed on page 61. 

Tue Hunter, by Ernest Glanville (Harcourt, 
Brace). Noticed on page 62. 

Mary AND Martua, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Knopf). A big novel. The sisters are both 
individual and uncommonly “real” women, 
and also, as their names would tell you, rep. 
resentative. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). No grounding in the Japan of 
1000 a.p. is necessary for enjoying “The Tale 
of Genji,” of which in translation this is 
another book. 

Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). Recommended to those who are fond 
of his “Forsyte Saga,” and have read its con- 
tinuation in “The White Monkey,” which this 
continues. 

Tue Sirver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). One of the best, or as some 
think, the best, of his derisive fantasies of 
Poictesme. 

RounpagpouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). A buoy- 
ant romance, whose young heroine manages to 
be modern without having affairs. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 

(Doran). A character study, in a story that 

meves unencumbered by his former penchant 

for exhibiting all the furniture of his intellect. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


TeEFTaALitow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Eva anp Tue Dererict Boat, by 
Franz Molnar (Bobbs-Merrill). Beatrice, 
by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon @ Schuster). 
Ganpte Fo.ttows His Nose, by Heywood 
Broun (Boni ©& Liveright.) Tus Viapuct 
Murper, by Ronald A. Knox (Simon & 
Schuster). Sorpiers’ Pay, by William Faulkner 
(Boni & Liveright). 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). A number of these are quite as good 
as anything Lardner has written. 

East oF Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). And several of these are as good 
as anything short that Burke has written. 


GENERAL 


Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). The 
more recent Ford achievements and projects, 
and Ford’s ideas around and beyond them, very 
well presented. 

Tue Story or Puirosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). Reported, at this writing, 
the non-fiction best seller. Deserves it. 
ConFEssIONS OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Amusing, and devoid of 
whatever it is that makes actors’ “confessions” 
so tiresome. 

Tue Vervicr oF Briprtecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). His delightfully 
written account of his five years in the United 
States, in the course of which he overcame his 
diffidence and emerged from obscurity. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The year is not over, but this 
and the next book will be right in the van- 
guard in any review of its notable publications. 
Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
Visible and audible America in the ’90s, as 
“pink trying .to be purple.” 

Tue Rosatie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Also one of the “books of 
the year,” although that rating is less nearly 
unanimous. 

Tue Arcturus Apventure, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Everybody knows what the “ad- 
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venture” was, and knows Bebbe can write. 
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‘* Around an Acre of Garden’’ 


STONE'S throw from Grand 

Ad Central, a step from the 
shops, uptown business sec- 

tion, hotels, clubs and theatres. 


Restaurant Crillon, located in the 
——. serves tO apartments 


when desired; maids and valets 
are available by the hour; there is 
a private laundry in the building, 
etc. 
2 to 7 rooms, from $2,450 
Agent on Premises 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o.. Inc. 


Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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Wen Indian summer 


* days are come—and with gay 
companions you saunter 


over the friendly fields 


—have a Came!! 





No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is 

the finest—made especially in France. Into this one brand of ciga- 

rettes is concentrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco 
organization in the world. 


WHEN Indian summer 
days are here. And the 
smoky haze lies over the 
fields. When the merry 
notes of the horn, sounding 
after the coach and four, 
remind you of other days 
—have a Camel! 


For life is never so com- 
plete, so joyous as when a 
lighted Camel sends up its 
fragrant smoke. On city 
street or country road, in 
any season of the year, no 
other cigarette was ever so 
rich and fragrant—so 
smooth and mellowy mild. 
When you become a Camel 
smoker, there’s no end to 
your enjoyment, for they 
never tire the taste. You'll 
never get choicer tobaccos, 
more superbly blended, 
than you get in Camels. 


So, this perfect autumn 
day as your trail leads over 
the fields or along the turn- 
ing road— 


Have a Camel! 














Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with any 
other cigarette made at 
any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








